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‘Just Publisbea, | THE DISTRICT RECORD, — 


A 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, on, 
From 1492 to 1866, § Minutes & Proceedings 


For the use of Schools, by JOSEPH C. MART-|— OF THE 
INDALE, M.D., Principal of Forest Grammar | 


School, Philadelphia; « member of the Peons.| DESPRICL DIRECTORS, 


Historical Society, etc. 
In this book the HISTORY OF THE UNITED | Containing a sufficiency of paper for the Minutes and 
STATES is presented in a form suited to the PUBLIC! oF the necessd¥y blank,forms, to last for three years 


He ba ed Loree 4 Pa iv es is Sage bt oo | with full Instructions and Forms in all cases that 


teachers. By it many of the difficulties heretofore attend- | usually occur in the transaction of District busi- 
ing the teaching of this branch will be removed, and — ness. By 

pupil can become thoroughly acquainted with the groun 

work of our Country’s History in less time and with less | Wm. B. WILEY. 


labor than by any other work extant. It contains all the | 


important lion.’ | : ; 
cee ee aN aie nae ae) ORS | PRICE—FOUR DOLLARS PER COPY, POS? 


Are respectfully asked to examine the work for them- AGE PREPAID T0 ANY PARI of the STATE, 
selves. To enable them to do this the book will be sent, | 
post paid, to any address, on the receipt of 30 cents, re- . binge x - 
tail price, 40 cents. , P : Over Six Hundred Districts have purchased this 
Thi k will be farni School work within the past 18 months, and hundreds of 
is work will be furnished very low to Schools. | —immendatory notices have been received from Sec« 





ADDRESS, retaries in all parts of the State. 
.J. C. MARTINDALE, M. D, Orders to be addressed to 
No. 918 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, Ia. WwW ‘ 
The work may be found at James K. Simon’s Bookstore M. B. WILEY, 


No. 33, South Sixth Street, Phila. April 1866-2m, LANCASTER CITY, PA. 
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ATWATER’S | 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
EVERY TEACHER 


SHOULD HAVE IT! 


It is economical! and effective. 








It keeps a complete record of Deportment | 


and Lessons; also, Punctual Attendance, | 
reporting the same to parents each evening 
It reaches and encourages every pupil. 


It tends to interest parents and pupils in | 


the school. 
It saves much time and hard labor. 


It is every way superior to the marking | 


system. 
Thousands of teachers declare its value. 
Edition for 1866 consists of Punctual, 
Lessons and Deportment Merits for daily 
use; Tickets of Fifteen Merits to redeem 
them with, and of Sixties to redeem the 
Fifteens with. 


. . oH te ates 

A set of this Government, containing six | 
hundred Single Merits, two nundred Fifteen | 
Merits, and one hundred Sixty Merits, will | 


be sent by mail on receipt of $1.50. 


TWENTY 
SCHOOL ROOM MOTTOES. 


The following mottoes are each printed in large | 
letters on a separate sheet of the best China card 
board, desigued to hang on school room walls. 

Complete sett sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 
DO ONE THING AT A TIME 

WELL. 

NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL. 
STUDY AND THINK. 

NO IDLERS HERE. 

ALWAYS READY. 

PERSEVERANCE CONQUERS Aut Turnyas, 
ICAN—AND WILL. 

IDLENESS IS A CRIME. 

THOU GOD SEEST ME. 

HONEST LOSS IS BETTER THAN BASE 

GAIN. 

WHATEVER ts WORTH DOING, 1s WORTH 

DOING WELL. 

WE LOVE EACH CTHER. 
ALWAYS GOOD—ALWAYS HAPPY. 

I CAN’T, MUST FAIL. 
DO YOU KNOW IT, 
YOU KNOW IT? 

I'LL TRY, WILL SUCCEED, 

WHEN A WEARY TASK YOU FIND IT, 

PERSEVERE AND NEVER MIND IT. 
HARD LESSONS REQUIRE HARD STUDY. 


OR ONLY. THINK 


AND THAT 


THELITTLE CORPORAL 


THE LARGEST, 
| THE CHEAPEST, 


AND 


BEST CHILDREN’S PAPER 


IN AMERICA. 
"| Published Monthly, in Chicago, Illinois, 
BY 


REV. ALFRED L. SEWELL. 








‘YHE LITTLE CORPORAL 


| Contains sixteen pages of first class lit- 
|erary matter,contains better original Stories, 
| Poems and other reading for children and 
|more matter for the price, than any other 
children’s paper on the continent. 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


As a Premium to every Subscriber for one 
year. 


PREMIUMS TO CLUBS, 


Every person wko shall send six subscri- 
bers and six dollars, will receive as a pre- 
| mium, one extra copy for one year, and also 
a copy of the above Engraving. 
Other inducements for larger clubs. 
All pages are electrotyped, ,and back num- 
bers can always be furnished. 
| BeS=Specimen Number of Papers sent on 
receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


ALFRED L. SEWELL. 


Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 
Cuicaao, Int. 


READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


'  Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it :— 
| ‘ Judging from the appearance of the numbers be- 

' fore us, The Little Corporal it destined to become the 
great Children’ s paper of America, 

| Itis bright, sparkling and promising, both in 
typography and contents. Jt already excels every 

children’s paper that we know of in the country.”— 
_ Chicago Evening Journal. 

Tue Littte Corrorat.—The Pittsburg Christ- 
ian Advocate says :—“ The best paper for children 
| published in this great country of ours, is The Lit- 

It is the gem in the catalogue of 


We might give hundreds similar to the above if we 
Circulars with the opinions of the Press 


AL WAYS SUP TO TIME. 
LITTLES MAKE UP TILE SUM OF ALL | “le Corporal. 
GOOD. | monthlies,” 
All orders should be addressed to 
JAMES ATWATER. | had space. 
May '66-3m. Box 2083, Chicago, Ill. | sent fr 


ree on application. 


Dec. '65-ly 
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OGThe PennsyLtvaAniA State Teacners’ Associa- 
TION will hold its annual meeting at Gettysburg, commenc- 
ing on the 31st of July, and continuing three days. A full 
programme of exercises will be published in the next num- 
ber of the School Journal. Epwarbd Brooks, 


Chairman Ezecutive Committee. | 





so 
tar By reference to the Soldiers’ Orphan Depart- 
ment in this number, it will be seen, that Cor. Wm. 


L. Bear has been appointed Inspector of Orphan | 


schools. His connection with the Journal as As- 
sistant Editor has consequently ceased. Tilla more 
permanent arrangement shall be made, a young 
friend, well fitted for the task, will aid us in the mat- 
ters of selecting, proof-reading, &c. 





LIBERALITY—SCIENCE—PENNSYLVANTIA. 

Our State has always been noted for ignorance of 
an Art to which some of our neighbors owe much 
of their reputation for knowledge,—we mean that of 
self-puffing. In fact, modesty is so much our foible, 
that the want of knowledge with which we are taun- 
ted, consists more in the absence of that presump- 
tion to which others owe most of their asserted supe- 
riority than in any want of equal merit and of equal 
advancement on our part. 
terly, been more underrated than in our efforts to 
practicalize science and in the muniticence with 
which our efforts in that direction have been aided. 
It is true that no State in the Union presents a finer 
field or has greater need for enlarged effort in this 


respect; but itis equally, though not equally well 
known thatno other State has, through her wealthy | 
and public spirited citizens, exhibited greater liber- 
_a professional school for the tillers of the soil which 
| shall be worthy of our vast agricultural interests. 


ality in the cause of useful and elevated science and 
learning. 


experiments and out-door operation 


In nothing have we, lat- | 





We cannot now tama all the instances in which 
| princely fortunes have contributed to this cause, or 
| devoted and laborious effort been rewarded, atlength, 
| by merited success. If the list, for the past five 
years could be made complete, we question whether 
Pennsylvania would not stand at the head of the 
nation, as prominently in this noble liberality as she 


| confessedly does in her varied natural resources. A 


few of our successful or prominent scientific insti- 
tutions may be named: 

The Polytechnic College of Pennsylvania,—organ- 
ized in 1853, and for several years, not merely breast- 
ing the worse than storm of opposition, but effectu- 
ally struggling through that almost general state of 
indifference which pervaded the whole Union as well 
as Pennsylvania, in reference to regular and profes- 
sional scientific instruction,—has, at length, placed 
itself firmly and broadly before the people as one of 
the most meritorious and useful institutions in the 
With its city appointments and its farm for 
s, in Montgom- 
ery county, its practical and able faculty and its 
large list of students, it indulges in because it re- 
quires none of the puffing means to gain notoriety. 
Here may be acquired, not superficially but scienti- 
fically, thoroughly and professionally, a full knowl- 
edge of CivileEngineering, Practical Chemistry, 
Agriculture, Mining, Mechanical Engineering, Ar- 
chitecture, Military Science, &c. It is the boast of 
this noble institution that its past course has been 
more marked by admitted success in its great pur- 
poses, than by those grants and bequests which have 


nation. 


been the good fortune of other institutions, and for 


the enjoyment of which, no doubt, its day is also 
coming. 

Then we have our State Agricultural College, 
which has been so well sustained by the State, and 
is on sure ground by means of the large congressional 
land grant, now, we believe devoted to its support 
and extension. This, if wisely applied, will give us 
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A year or twoago the munificent donation of the | ing out a slender living and a meagre schooling as 
Hon. Asa Packer, to found the Lehigh University, | paupers, and then binding them out at the earliest 
sow in the course of erection near Bethlehem, was | opportunity as drudges,—it commended itself to the 
amounced, and has been so little bruited abroad | justice of all thinking and patriotic men. Two at- 
aaongst us and over the nation, that comparatively | tempts were made to frustrate its operations; but, 


Sew at home and scarcely any abroad are aware of 
the fact. Thus a magnificent scientific and literary 
enterprize, that would have been the constant theme 
of congratulation and praise ia any other State than 
Pennsylvania, had it been founded there, is now 
gpictly, and with a steadiness truly characteristic of 
the State, growing into form for active usefulness. 

We shall conclude these statements, which might 
Begreatly swelled by specifying gifts and endow- 
ments to several of our other colleges, with asking 
the readers attention to the article in this number, 
@sscriptive of the enlargem2n#and reorganization 
w@f LiF uyette College at Easton. Here again large - 
wearted and broad-miaded private liberality is pro - 
viding most munificently for the wants of the rising 
geueration, in the more elevated walks of science 
and literature. Inthe Facalty we recognize several 
whom we know, and in all we find names of whom 
we have heard, a3 g2ntlemen and scholars capable 
of filling the chairs to which they have been called. 
In fact, we question whether any college in the land 
can show a larger numer of more able aad promis- 
ing instructors, or a more comprehensive or liberal 
sourse of studies. 

All hail, then, Mother State! Let your light thus 
shine of itself and not.by exaggerated means or arti- 
ficial reflections. Lot your wealth, both of mind and 
money, be freely given to the development of your 
resources and the elevation of your character, on a 
basis a3 sure as that of your owaAlleghanies, Your 
men have been brave and true, and your women 
noble and beneficent. Let now your children be 
well-taught, honest and G»d-fearing, and your’ ingen- 
wous youth be liberally learaed, scientifically practi - 
eal, broadly patriotic aad charitably Christian.— 
Thus shall your future be as honorable as your past 

has been prosperous. 


oe 


_ SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 
Though this is a specialty in our State edaca- 


4ional arrangement, and though a separate depart- 
ment in this Joarnal is devoted to its business, yet 
we cannot forbear now and then bringing it to the 
attention of the general reader. 

In the ordeal through which this noblest of the 


benevolences of our big-hearted State has been made | 


to pass, during the first two years of its existence, 
will be found a new proof of her steadfastness in 
every undertaking of real philanthropy. New as was 


the plan for the good of these orphans, when first 
announced, and vague as it necessarily was in many 
of its details, yet,—as it comprised the means 
and the power of doing full justice to them as 


as it was felt to be right and to have within it the 
elements of success and the merit with which to vin- 
dicate itself,—no labored attempts, by public appeals 
or by boring the Legislature, were made in its be. 
half. On the first of those occasions and when the 
opposition seemed to be on the eve of succeeding, a 
plain showing of the absurdity of the plan by which 
the present system was to be superseded and of the 
injustice of the State’s pauperizing those of whom 
she had voluntarily become the guardian, sufficed to 
dissipate the danger, and restored the system to the 
confidence of the Legislature. When the next at- 
tempt was made more adroitly—addressed as it was 
to the supposed cupidity of the mothers of these 
children,—it disappeared, as a mist before the morn- 
ing sun, on the simple exhibition of these children 
and their condition, and of their progress toward that 
respectability of acquirement and standing which is 
their due. In both of these attempts it seemed to 
have been overlooked, that the children of fathers 
who had laid down their lives for their country were 
likely, also, to have mothers who could properly ap- 
preciate the value of the efforts for the true benefit 
of their sons and daughters, and who could forget 
self for the good of those children. 

In fact, much as we have learned of the good 
sense and patient suffering of these noble women, 
even we have been astonished, that so few of them 
have been led away by the bribe recently held out to 
them by the proposed legislation. 

The full appropriation made to this Trust at the 
recent session, may be announced as settling three 
points, which are to be taken as its foundation :— 

1. Its now to be regarded as permanent. No 
one will hereafter expect to hear of the refusal of 





| means, by the Legislature, to sustain these schools, 
| any more than he will to hear that the Houses shall 
neglect to pass a law to pay the salaries of their own 
| members. 

2. These orphans are not to be shuffled off at the 
earliest possible moment and at the cheapest rate. 
They are not to be bound out as soon as the State 
| can get rid of them by putting them to masters, with 
| a bonus to induce them to take them off her hands, 
| and thus relieve her of her trust toward the gallant 


| dead, at the cheapest possible rate. 
| 3. These Children of the State are to be well edu- 


| cated. They are to be kept in their schools till six- 
_ teen years of age, or as near it as circumstances shall 
| permit, in order that they may then go forth, as well 
| trained and educated as if each of their fathers had 
been alive and had had the means and the intelli- 
gence to give them the best education that could be 


the wards of a great commonwealth, instead of dol- imparted to them up to that age. 
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This is Pennsylvania’s provision for her Orphans, 
originated by the clear head of her warm-hearted 


Governor, twice scanned and tested and finally ap-_ 


proved by her cautious Legislature, and to be ad- 
ministered, as best he may, by one who regards the 
trust as the most honorable of his life. 

One more word as to the past. On looking back 
over the period since June 16, 1864, when this trust 
took its present form and direction, it is really as- 
tonishing to contemplate the risks it ran and the 
success it has achieved. Uncertain of continuance 
as it was from year to year, unacceptable to those 
prosperous educational institutions which would not 
connect themselves with it, embarrassed by the high 
prices of the times, and attacked from several points, 
that it has vindicated and sustained itself, might 
well be regarded as a wonder, were the result not 
clearly traceable to the merits of the claim itself 
and the justice of the people. 





— oS 


TRUANCY. 

The long extract in this number, on Truancy, from 
the report of City Superintendent Pickard of Chi- 
cago, may be read with profit by every Teacher and | 
City Director. The subject is treated in a manner | 
we had reason to expect from one of enlarged ex- 
perience and broad educational views. Another 
portion of the report—which we had not room for— 
presents a phase of the subject in relation to the 
causes of truancy, as growing out of the discomfort | 
and unattractiveness of school houses—which is | 
also never to be left out of the account. Truly may it | 
be affirmed, that in the indictment which the youth | 
of the land might present at the bar of common | 
justice, the latter is one of the counts against direc- | 
tors and parsimonious tax-payers to which very 


many of them ought to plead guilty, and upon which, 


if traversed and tried, few would escape. 

There seems to us to be only one slight weak | 
point in Mr. Pickard’s argument. He seems to | 
hesitate in asserting the right of the public to deal | 
with truants as offenders, and to miss the true | 
ground on which that, in our mind, unquestionable 
right most firmly rests. 


The readers of this Journal need not be reminded, 





| do that which he might not desire,—whether wisely 
/or unwisely, he must be the judge—to do for his 
| offspring ; the other would be merely compelling the 
child to obey the parent, after he had decided the 
question favorably to the school ;—it being the very 
essence of Truancy that the guilty party is thereby 


in disobedience to the parent, as well as to the 


school. For, as no pupil can be on the roll of the 
school without the consent, expressed or implied, of 
the parent, therefore, no school offence can have 
been committed, unless and until the law or will, 
both of the parent and the teacher, shall have been 
violated by unpermitted absence. What shows this 
to be the fact, is,—that any child absent from school, 
without the permission of the teacher, but with that 
of the parent, even though that absence is without 
sufficient reasonable cause,—is no truant, and will 
be decided to be no truant by every court in 


' the land, as long as parental rights are respected, 


no matter how many laws against truancy may be 


| passed; and 2, That any parent may, in the face 


of the most stringent laws against truancy, form- 
ally withdraw his child from the roll of the school, 
and thus take him out of the letter, as well as the 
spirit of those laws. 

The broad and sure ground, therefore, on which 
Truant acts rest, is that of parental authority. io 
fact, such acts are nothing but public provisions for 


| the infliction of punishment on the child for viola- 
| tion of that great divine and natural law which ex- 


acts from the child obedience to the parent; and 
on this ground they are impregnable. 

Therefore, let us have laws for the suppression: 
or rather the prevention—for that is their primary 
and most beneficial effect—of truancy io all our 
large towns. Probably a general State law on the 
subject, to be accepted and put into operation when 
deemed necessary by the local school authorities, 
would be the better course. And let no one hesi- 
tate in the demand for such laws, for fear that he 
may thereby be conceding any ground to the advo- 
cates of compulsory attendance. 


7 
-_— —_—__—- > > -—- 


THE SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF THE SESSION. 
We do not know that any law of a gencral nature 








that we are and always have been opposed to public | relating to education was passed by the Legislature 
compulsion of any kind brought to bear upon | at its late session, except one to change the day for 
parents to force them to send their children to | selecting County Superintendents from Monday te 
school; and we shall continue to oppose any law for | Tuesday. No doubt the usual number of local acts 
that purpose, in any shape, as unnecessary, inexpe- relating to districts, &c., was added to the already 
dient and unrepublican. But the compulsion of | leng list, and probably some of them not much calcu- 
Truants rests upon different ground entirely. ‘lated to increase, either the symmetry or strength 

The difference is just this: A general law for the of the system. An appropriation of $10,000 was 
compulsory attendance of all the youth of the State | given to the State Normal Schools, but coupled, £0 
in the State schools, would be an infringment upon far as we could judge from a very hasty perusal, with 
the right of the parent. A law to suppress Truancy | limitations and provisoes of a very complicated 
would be in support of the rights, as well as the | character, the probable effect of which we are, there- 


, Wishes, of the parent. The one would force him to | fore, yet unable to guess at. 
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Two important measures of a general nature were measures once introduced, would, in all probability 
very fully discussed, but failed; and that, it may be, lead to a State selection of school books, a State 
for the ultimate good of the schools. end unvarying course of study and a State appoint- 

One was the old measure—originated several | ment of teachers; and that thus our beautiful, strong 
and conservative district system would be entirely 


ears ago, when it would have done good—for regu- 
: _ . ih destroyed. Herein, we apprehend, is the elementary 


lating the salaries of County Superintendents by “**'Y? , 
the number of schools in each eounty, according to | Pjection to this measure. 

a scale decreasing in allowance for each hundred| Now, we are amongst those who have always ad- 
schools with every additional hundred. We were vocated a large grant of money, out of the State 
told that some intelligent members were opposed | treasury, to the districts,—as State appropriation ; 
to the scale, and, therefore, to the measure, because | and we hope to see the amount now given, doubled 
it did not allow enough to the larger counties, ex- | or even trebled. Nay, we think a large addition 


cept at their own expense. This no doubt helped 
to defeat the bill, which, after passing the House, 
was lost by a very few votes in the Senate. 


But we rather suspect that a generally felt but 
unexpressed wish to strengthen the superinten- 
dency rather by exacting higher qualifications, than 
merely by allowing increased compensation, was at 
the bottom of the opposition. If so, it shows a 
sound view of the present wants of the system on 
the part of the Legislature, which will, in a year or 
two, probably lead to the proper remedy. 

Another of the failed measures was the attempt 
to impose a general State tax for Common School 
purposes. And here, too, we are free to say, that 
the instinct of the Legislature was, according to our 
views of the nature and wants of the system, in the 
right direction. 

The great, strong, republican, conservative fea- 
ture of the Pennsylvania Common School System, 
is its District (Township, Borough or City) feature. 
This leaves with the parents of the youth of each 
district, through their immediate and responsible re- 
presentatives, the directors, as much of parental and 
local control over the schools as is compatible with 
the fact, that it is a public system. Not only do 
the District Boards locate and erect the school 
houses, employ and pay the teachers, regulate the 
studies, grade the schools, select the school books 
and fix the duration of instruction, but they also 
determine the amount of means necessary to effect 
all these purposes,—each for itself, and in propor- 
tion to the wants and wishes of its own people.— 


| would have been obtained during the late session, 
| had the friends of the schools put their demand in 

this form, instead of that of a State tax. Itis true, 

that in reality, there would have been no difference,— 
a State appropriation and a State tax coming equal- 
| ly from the pockets of the people through the State 
|Treasury. But yet the one is only the enlarge- 
'ment of a grant which has become a settled and 
| well understood annual event in the operations of 
the system, while the other would have been the in- 


troduction of an entirely new proceeding. 


There is another strong objection to the State 
tax, which its advocates do not, or will not appre- 
ciate ; but which every friend of the system should 
estimate and take into the account. It is, that in 
| the rich and populous counties the system is not yet 
so firmly settled in the affections of the people as to 
be able to withstand every shock, and that therefore 
sound policy teaches us not unnecessarily to again 
arouse a hostility which has but recently ceased to 
be active. Now, every one at all conversant with 
| popular sentiment in those counties, knows what the 
| effect of repealing the State tax for general State 
purposes by one act, and then imposing a State tax 
for school purposes by another act of the same 
session, would have been. In our opinion the re- 
sult would have been a very large and immediate 
addition to the number of non-accepting districts— 
several of which still disgrace some of the counties, 
together with the general introduction of the school 
system into politics. Let us, if possible, avoid such 


| results. 
| 








Whereas, if a general State tax be imposed for Apart from fundamental objections, the act pro- 
school purposes, this individuality and indepen- | posed to effect this measure was, to say the least of 
dence of the districts is not only interfered with | it, very one-sided. It not only proposed to tax the 
over the whole State, but in the more populous por- | property of the State in proportion to its value, and 
tions, where also wealth is in the largest proportion | then to distribute the proceeds in proportion to 
to population, the grading of the schools and the | population,—thus compelling the richer to contrib- 
elevation of the branches will be checked, that they | ute to the education of the poorer counties,—which, 
may be promoted in others. Now, if this State | whether right or wrong, is the standing objection 
-character were given to the system only in this one | on the part of the former class of counties to this 
respect and stoped here, perhaps the evil might not be | measure; but it added a measure, never heard of 
very serious or permanent, and all portions of the | before, to carry even farther this inequality. 

State might, in a few years, adapt themselves to this | The proceeds of the tax were to be divided into 
new state of affairs, without lasting detriment. But | two equal parts ;—one, to be distributed amongst 
it must be remembered, that this State system of | the counties in proportion to the number of youth 
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| 
between 6 and 21 years of age, in each; and the | 
ether to be divided according to the number of | 
schools in each. Now we have always believed, | 


that the distribution should be by neither mode; 
but that funds coming frcem the State, should be di- 
vided according to actual average attendance in 
each district. And the poorer counties would gain by 
this, for the reason that they have fewer select or 
private schools than the richer, and will therefore 
show a larger average. The great reason, however, 
for this mode is, that it would materially stimulate 
the attendance and increase the averages. But the 


proposition to divide any part of the proceeds of a | 


State tax by the number of schools is, beyond all 
question, most unequal ; it being well known, that 
in such counties as Bradford, the average number 
on the roll of each of the schools is little over half 
what it is in such counties as Lancaster ;—the result 
being a double advantage, one in the collection and 
one in the distribution of the tax 

Now, independently of all question of principle, 
here is an impolicy in the machinery of the propo- 
sition, which would again have thrown the school 


system into politics, and that in the most dangerous | 


form of a sectional issue, the decision of which would 
have been as injurious one way as the other. 

For these reasons we would commend to the con- 
sideration of the friends of this measure, who are 
supposed to be sincere and anxious friends of our 
noble State system, the question whether their pur- 
pose, so far as it is sound and practicable, may not 
better and more harmoniously be effected by aban- 
doning the idea of a State Tax, and, in its stead, 
asking for an annual and gradual increase of State 
Appropriation, till it reach a point of actual relief 
to the suffering counties, which all good school men 
wish them to obtain. 


soo — 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berxs: The students of Oley Academy, gavé an enter- 
tainment to the citizens of Friedensburg on the 28th ult. 
The hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, with specta- 
tors to witness the exercises, which are reported to have been 
very creditable to the students, and their instructor. Essays, 
declamations and songs, with enlivening music by a band, 
interested and delighted the large audience in attendance. 


Cotvmara: The citizens of Bloomsburg met in the Lec- 
ture Room cf the Lutheran Church, to take such action as 
might be necessary in regard to the establishment of a select 
school at that*place. A Committee, appointed at a previ- 
ous meeting, reported they had met with encouraging 
success ; that they had organized an Institute and employed 
Prof. Henry Carver, of Binghamton, N. Y.,as Principal ; 
Rey. J.R. 
Sarah Carver as Preceptress. The school commenced April 
46th, 1866. Addresses were made by Rev. Dimm, Rey. Thos. 
Cullen, Dr. P. John and others. 


DELAWARE: Chester Academy.—The pupils of this ex- 

it and flourishing School gave a public entertainment 

on Friday evening last, at the Academy building, Broad st., 
to an overflowing audience, composed of the friends and pa- 
trons of the school. The audience was not only large, but 
it was appreciative, a fact which the pupils were not slow in 
perceiving, and which no doubt added very greatly to the 
earnestness and effectiveness of their delivery. Among the 
most prominent of those who took part in the exercises, and 


m, as Prof. of Ancient Languages; and Miss | 


whose delivery elicted the particular attention and applause 
of the audience, were Mr. Albert Dutton, who delivered an 
| excellent address on the Present, Past, and Future of our 

country; Miss E. D. Griswell, who recited the ‘‘ Maniac :” 
| Mr. J. W. Parsons, ‘‘ Barbara Freitche ;’’ and M. A. Howard 
| Boyer, ‘* Sheridan’s Ride.”’ 

At the beginning of the entertainment the Principal, Mr. 
Geo. Gilbert, announced that this was the commencement 
of a series of meetings to be held at the Academy, on the 
last Thursday of each month, the exercises to consist of 
Reading, Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, answering of 
selected questions, &. 

LANCASTER: The annual exhibition of the Public Schools 
of Columbia was held on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings of the last week in March, under the supervision of 
A. 0. Newpher, Principal, at the new school building on 
Cherry Street. The large lecture room was filled to its 
utmost capacity, by citizens and others who felt an interest 
| in the work of education. The exercises consisted of Dia- 
logues, Tableaux, Essays, Declamation, &c. The pupils 
acquitted themselves with satisfaction and credit, showing 
that the schools have had good instructors. 

Montcomery: The Montgomery County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held its semi annual meeting in Conshohocken 
on the 6th and 7th of April. The attendance notwithstan- 
ding the unfavorableness of the weather was quite large. 
There was much interest manifested throughout the entire 
session, a numter of teachers giving their modes of school 
duties. The discussion on School Government was opened 
by J. K. Gotwals, who read a report on school government, 
| which subject, was discussed at some length. Many useful 
and practical hints were brought forth. Dr. Corson took an 
active part in the discussion. 

Mr. R. F. Hoffecker read an instructive Essay on History ; 
maintaining that the subject deserved much more attention 
than it received; that teachers should strive to make it a 
study to interest their pupils, and it might be made a strong 
incentive for youth to become great and good. Mr. Guldin 
gave one of his Methods of Elimination in Algebra and also 
of squaring pumbers. County Superintendent A. Rambo, 
made some very practical remarks on the use of the Trian- 
gle, showing the advantage to be derived from having a 
thorough knowledge of it. Mr. J. W. Guldin read an ex- 
cellent lecture on education and its importance. He re- 
ferred to the great changes it had produced ; its progress 
among nearly all nations of the earth; its promotion 
through the coming of Christ, the discovery of America, 
the art of printing, and the free circulation of the Bible 
among the various classes. Messrs. Cruikshank and Guldin 
discussed the subject : ‘‘Is truth presented to the mind as a 
whole or in parts.’’ 

‘* Regular attendance’’ was discussed in a spirited manner 
by many of the teachers, Superintendent and Dr. Corson.— 
Some maintained that parents ought to be required to pay a 
certain sum, for every day they kept their children out of 
school. On this, as well as school government, it was argued 
that Directors could aid the teachers greatly, if they would 
give them proper authority and fully discharge thezr duty. 
Miss Lizzie Magee read a beautiful and truthful essay on 
**Common Schools.’’ The discussion on Elementary In- 
struction was entered into by anumber of teachers. Mr. E. 
H. Potter, in his usual cheerful manner, entertained the 
association by giving instructions on penmanship. Rev. R. 
Criukshank delivered an able lecture on Mental Philosophy. 
Mr. Rambo, County Superintendent, in the closing remarks 
urged teachers to prepare themselves for these meetings, and 
all feel ready and willing to take part. By so doing the in- 
terest would be kept up. 

We received the above account, from a correspondent 
who writes, that he has not noticed proceedings of former 
meetings in[the Journal. We watch the local papers very 
closely for every item of educational interest. It fis the 
only means by which we can come to a knowledge of what 
is going on in the different counties, unless we have more 
friends like our correspondent, who interest themselves so 
much as to give us the proceedings of the meetings, associa. 
tions, institutes, beld in their districts. We are always 
thankful for such favors, as it makes known to all what ig 
being done in the different parts of the State, and is encour- 
aging to those who are active, and stirring to such as are 
inactive. 

Mirruin: One of the best school buildings in the county, 
erected at a cost of $800, was discovered to be on fire on the 
morning of March 15th, and totally destroyed, togethe 
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with the books of 70 or 80 scholars. It was located in 711 districts report 45,148, of whom 26,341 were enrolled 
Bratton Township, and is the second sehool house burned in the sehools. In 1864, over $50,000 were paid for teach- 
down on that foundation within eleven years. The school | ers’ wages; in 1865 the whole amount paid was $86,892.22, 
was in charge of Isaac Winters, who only lacked four days | an increase of sixty-eight per cent. The amount raised by 
of finishing his term. Both cases appear to have been the district taxation in 1864 was $58,343; in 1865 it was $106,- 
work of incendiaries. 589. There are nine graded schools, with 44 teachers and 
Nortuampton : The Board of Trustees of Lafayette Col- | 3,656 scholars. The State Normal School has two profess- 
lege, held a meeting at the college, on the 4th ult., for the ors and 80 students; and the State Agricultural College 
purpose of organizing the new English and Scientific De- four professors and 113 students. The average monthly 
tment. $20,000 has been raised by the citizens, and the salaries paid teachers were, to males $36.74, and to females 
andsome donation of $100,000 made by Mr. A. Pardee, to | $24.41. 
improve and enlarge the buildings, has been secured— = \assacuuserTs: The School Board of Boston, Massa- 
Another donation from Mr. John J. Blair, has added about chusetts, recently raised the salaries of the teachers of the 
twelve acres more to the College grounds. The College is public schools, to the following figures : Superintendent, 
now in as flourishing a condition as any institution in the $4900; Masters (Principals) of Latin, High and Normal 
State. i i _ Schools, $3,500, Sub-masters, $2,800, Ushers, $2,000; 
York: A Normal School was organized, and opened in | Masters (Principals) of Grammar Schools, $2,500, Sub- 
the Borough of York, on the 9th inst. Professor Boyd, masters, $2,000, Ushers, $1,500; Music Teachers in Prim- 
the Principal, is a gentleman of excellent qualifications, & ary Schools, $2,000; Gymnastic Teacher in all the schools, 
close and careful student, and is well suited for the position  ¢3 000 ; Female Teachers—Head Assist’t in Normal School, 
he occupies. He is assisted by Prof. 8. B. Heiges, County $1,000, Assistant, $700; Head Assistant in Grammar 
Superintendent of York county, whose well known reputa- Schools, $700, Assistants, $600; Teachers in Primary 
tion and earnest labors to qualify students for the profession Schools, $450 first year, $500 second year, $550 third year, 
of teaching and other pursuits in life, will greatly add to and $600 fourth year. The schedule fixes the salaries of 
the chances of success. P : ‘ each of the male teachers for the first year, $400 less than 
Greene: The winter session of Ryerson’s Station School | the above figures, $100 being added yearly until the fifth 
closed on the 16th ult., with a review of the classes in Or- | year, when the maximum salary is reached. 
thography, Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, Astronomy, Micnigan: This State can well be proud of her Univer- 
Philosophy and English Grammar, In the afternoon essays sity. The total number graduated out of its several de- 
were read, interspersed with vocal music. The pupils ac- | partments, is 217, in the past year. The number of students 
quitted themselves well, and reflected creditably upon their this present year is 1,213. The general library numbers 
teacher, Robert Burns, who has proved a very efficient | 14000 books. Hon. Perrin M. Smith, Circuit Judge, de- 


instructor. ceased, made a bequest to Kalamazoo College of property 
= die : worth fifty thousand dollars. This is the first legacy of 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. such princely amount ever left by a Michigan man to the 


E Age cause of learning in the State. At Salina, a union school 
Connecticut: David N. Camp, Principal of the Normal se i : . 
School, has resigned, and has moteNnowrats to go to Renee 0 50S ere 
Europe in hopes of improving his health, and if able, to 4 " 
visit me. of the pe Bac sh institutions of Great Britain | 8°2°°ls, 8. 8. Randal, gives the whole number ¢f pupils of 
ena ths Continent. | the several schools of the city, under the charge of the 
CaLirornia: Pacific Female College, Oakland, is an in- | a hao gain Fe aye ta ee poy oper 
stitution designed by its founders to furnish a complete Det til Febe, paige f thi = "uo 6 aa list Sf 
christian education to the young ladies of this State. There 24 056, ry wastes ty fi yr Repo Ag Th oe x . 
has been a purchase of some thirty acres or land, directly 1 School ats de hi aN ~ t t Be - i 
in front of the Golden Gate, and one mile from the City of des Riddl ae ~ - Me ae . h pee hs f ao 
Oakland, Almeda county. The location, for beauty of sur- @°t Riddle, designed to advance the scholarship of the 
rounding scenery,—consisting of mountain and plain, bay teachers of the public schocls, and confer upon them a more 
and ocean,—and for healthfulness of climate, is not sur- | thorough knowledge of the art and science of instruction. 
passed by any in the State. -It is only forty-five minutes | The attendance, however, is goatee’ toa very a Peale 
distant from San Francisco, by cars and steamer. It will rene — wage - the — —T - oor 
furnish accemmodations for an hundred and twenty-five | ‘°*° etsy he > ? sanlehon a ~* btenly. 2 ‘ 
pupils. By the State Normal School Report, the whole ment: * +h, pei one pA sewers Fon Tete ‘4 8 | 
number of pupils in the school, is 89,—females 80 and males | ©°™P8P1€s h * poy ag * Yee ~e tis ae es oo nll 
9. Whole number of counties represented, 18. govern & schoo! or class; nee earetal investigation will, 


; ‘ I am quite confident, show, that by far the greater number 
- r 0 ‘ 
or pa, refine Annan Report of the Sorerntendent | <f cass reported for punishment to the prinelpal of the 
of children between four and twenty-one years of age, at several departments and schools, for offences committed in 
1,242. Number of school houses in the Territory, three.— = se a ne _—— from the most in- 
The Superintendent refers to the difficulties that must nec- | © N = = The ant A a Snot rt of the S ire 
essarily arise in laying the foundations of an efficient school a i bli In - vege _y F. White — rh 
system in a new country, just being reclaimed from the do- total © b cal re cong hid a ty ) 4 4 iaheies, 
minion of the savages ; recommends the erection of school | *° ry ae ie th = dsi be | ed penal pe ae 
houses by district taxes; the increase of school funds; eee: ¥ “~_* . og San in 5 ~ — nn a and 
greater attention to the examination of teachers; a uniform fort — at "Totel re iets ft “cy = "$65,277 
system of text books; and dwells at length on the import- ‘Ay Ape. at thr pee ia ey: . Fo ecm, $89 66; for 
ance of voeal music, military drills, and gymnastics in pub- | ¢ verage hae y eee Poth ¥ a WApwer yee: attr pr 
lic schools. emale teachers, $85.20. e echool fund exceeds that of 
Iowa: The Instruetor and School Journal, says : ‘Since | a a thi by Pee in Find Pas pon of pupils prayer 
the Normal School bill was so summarily disposed of, we | ia .s t . Pe : <I #e e a - neti gre rn th be- 
have not known what legislation to expect in regard to our | 4° JSS", Cevera’ Rounes in Process of erecvon woe 
ginning of the year, (1865) have been completed, and six 


ublic schools. Much time has been consumed in determin- | ‘ : 
ing the right of the Legislature to regulate the charges of | pes “aaa” 3 a pe end furnished, doco, the 
railroads, and the toll of millers; but when well matured P . . gfe 5 SOSTORNE. Peoprees -BS0 


bills have been presented by the committee on schools, _ ono pop cavten mens ere - ‘an +f, ee 4 goodly 
little time has been given for discussion, and a motion to his 90 Art oy Ls do to th wd nthe yori he Tn 
lay on the table or postpone, has shown an indifference or on oust z ’ noe ts th A maine t * bly with 
hostility to the most vital interests of the State.’’ If the | alee asile of like <s te ie 4 ae oF alé e Ehahen, The 
Legislature fails to reconsider its action, two years must | P , : ea ae b Is h Hy So ed with th 
elapse before further steps can be taken toward the estab- petetclreine Arcmnes treme snytry shone Sore ope 4 
lishment of a Normal School. | most satisfactory results. The Superintendent pays a high 

| and deserved compliment to the California Teacher, from 


New York: The report of the City Superintendent of 








Kansas : This State is making rapid strides in the work | which we glean the above facts of the report, and welcomes 
of providing for the education of her children; last | it as an efficient co-worker in the cause of education in 
year, 640 districts reported 37,934 children; this year , Nevada. 
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Onto : In compliance with a resolution passed by the | 


General Assembly of; the State, E. C. White, Commissioner 
of the Common Schools, has made a Report upon the organ- 
ization and results of the best Normal Schools in this 
country ; and also the best plan of organizing one or more 
efficient Schools in this State. He visited the State Schools 
of New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York and 
Michigan. He also had interviews with Mr. Richards, 


Principal of the Illinois State Normal University, and Mr. | 


Wickersham of the Pennsylvania Normal School at Millers- 
ville. In this country, Normal Schools are now established, 
under State direction and support, in sixteen States,—a!l 
the States that have maintain 


Hampshire, Vermont and Ohio. 

He recommends that the organization and management 
of the entire Normal System, including the Normal School, 
the Normal Institutes, and the County Institutes, be en- 
trusted to a Board of Trustees;—the Governor and Com- 
missioner of Common Schools, as ex officio members, and 


three other persons to be appointed by the Governor. It is | 


nearly thirty years since Hon. Samuel Lewis, then State 
Superintendent of the Common Schools, submitted to the 


General Assembly of Ohio, a ‘“‘ Report on State Institutions | 


for the training of Teachers and Others,’’ in which he re- 
commended the establishment of a State Institution for the 
professional training of teachers. Since then, Normal 
Schools have been established in siztecen States—Ohio 
being outstripped by States that have not a tithe of her 
wealth or population. 

The Twelfth Annual Report of the State Commissioner 
of Common Schools, E. E. White, Commissioner, states 
that the schools of Ohio have not only participated in the 
general progress of the country, but have also made special 
advancement. Number of schools in the State, 11,742.— 
Average number of weeks in session, in cities and towns, 
25,78. Total number of teachers employed, 20,328. Num- 
ber of youth between 5 and 21 years of age, 944,852; num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in the schools, 702,552. Average 
number in daily attendance, 391,547. Statistics indicate, 
that the school-going years of city youth are from six to 
sixteen, and of country youth from five to eighteen. Tru- 
ancy and absenteeism, he attributes to the ‘“ criminal in- 
difference and neglect of parents, too many of whom have 
no just appreciation of the inestimable practical value of a 
good education to their children. Truancy is on the in- 
grease, and is of the deepest concern to every citizen. De- 
pravity and rowdyism are at flood-tide, and thousands of 


our youth are being swept into the surging sea of vice and , 


crime. These victims of parental neglect and evil influ- 
ences must be rescued from the perils of ignorance and vice 
which threaten their destruction. The rising tide of juve- 
nile depravity must be stayed. All good influences and 
agencies must unite in the task. The State must interpose 
and by wise legislation secure to every child born within 
its borders, the boon of a practical and virtuous education.” 
The retarding causes to a satisfactory progress of all the 
schools yet prevailing, are 1. A want of efficient supervision. 
2. Inferior and inadequate High Schools. 3. Party spirit 
in schaol elections. 


Raope Istayp: The Legislature of Rhode Island, by a 
vote nearly unanimous, has abolished the system of caste 
schools, so long existing in the State, and by special enact- 
ment has opened the doors of every school house in the 
State to every child, native or foreign born, white or color- 
ed. The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, says: ‘‘ A Republi- 
can State can be justly proud of its position, when it is able 
to throw off the shackles of prejudice and false pride, and 
assume the practice as well as advocacy of principles truly 
consistent with a free, liberal and christian policy. This 
element of injustice has long enough found willing apolo- 
gists and defenders. Too long have we, as a State, held 
closely to our bosoms and nursed as our own child,—this 
offspring of slavery and barbarism. The argument of ex- 
pediency has too long silenced the argument of absolute 
and eternal right. All honor to the Legislators of 1865 and 
1866, who have thus nobly come up to the height of this 
great argument, concerning human freedom and equal 
rights. In the possession of equal advantages, we shall 
expect to see a healthy competition and generous rivalry in 
our schools, between those who have heretofore been sepa- 
rated by a dividing wall. With harmony and good-will 
firmly established, we can feel assured of a nearer approach 
to the realization of purely Democratic institutions.’ 


, for any considerable length | 
of time, a free school system, except three, namely, New | 


Wesr Virainta: The State Superintendent in his 
Annual Report to the Legislature, says, among the reat.— 
| ** Tt will be seen that school houses are ‘‘ few and far be- 
tween.’’ As far as reported, there are but one hundred and 
| thirty-three in the State. Of these eight are in Wheeling. 
| The average value of school houses, including those in 
| Wheeling, is $303; excluding these it is less than $63 ; and 
| statistics from the remaining districts would reduce this 
estimate. A hopeful sign is the demand for teachers, which 
exceeds the supply. The average salary in the districts, is, 
for males $34, and for females $22 per month. The average 
number of months taught 2, 7. The Superintendent says, 
‘* especially is it the duty of the State to educate the child- 
ren of the poor. If the State needs laborers, the poor man’s 
| children supply them ; if the State calls for defenders, the 
poor man’s children become her soldiers and her heroes. A 
small portion of the population oppose the system from 
| notions of caste. They frown upon the system as of ple- 
bian tendency. They have a fear of the institution as 
being fatal to their pretensions. This fear is reasonable, 
and the sooner it is realized the better.’’ There are no 
schools for colored children under the State provision. The 
| school houses in some localities, are cabins made of loga, 
and eighteen to twenty feet square, some seven feet high 
between floors, some have the roof only for the ceiling.— 
They all have slab seats, no desks, no table, chairs or other 
furniture. Notwithstanding the deplorable eondition of 
educational matters, the Superintendent W. R. White, says: 
‘*In reviewing the whole field of education in this State, 
there is nothing to dishearten, but much to stimulate the 
hopes of our citizens. Measures so vast and so revolution- 
ary as those proposed by the school system, require time to 
illustrate their wisdom and to consummate their success.’’ 
Wisconsin: The State Teachers’ Association held its 
thirteenth annual meeting at Whitewater, commencing Jan- 
uary Ist, and continuing in session four days. Rev. W. C. 
Whitford, Principal of Milton Academy, presided. Lectures 
were delivered on Study ; The Intellectual Culture of Work ; 
Utility in Education ; School Discipline; The Necessity of 
a more Extensive Education for the Welfare of the State; 
Educational Fallacies; and the End of Learning. Resolu- 
tions were passed, urging greater attention to reading, 
| using phonetic elements; that a system of Normal Schools 
is an indispensable necessity to the progress of education in 
the State, and that several located in different parts of the 
State, would be more efficient and economical than one ; 
| acknowledging dependence upon God for mercies and bless- 
ings; deeply mourning the death of our late President 
Abraham Lincoln, and recognizing in his assassination the 
| crowning perfidy and guilt of a wanton, wicked, causeless 
| rebellion ; and that they would labor with renewed energy 
| and zeal, to secure universal education to the people, and 
| thus prevent the recurrence of so disastrous a revolt against 
| good government, liberty and law. 


— Book Notices, 


|Tae Stupeyt’s Practican Cuemistry. A Text-Book 
on Chemical Physics and Inorganic and Organic Chemis- 
try. By Henry A. Morton, A.M, Prof. in Philadelphia 
Dental College & Feanklin Institute, and Albert R. Leeds, 
A.M., Prof. in Philadelphia Dental College & Lecturer in 
Franklin Institute. 318 pages. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia. 1866. 


This is a handsomely gotten up Manual of Practical Che- 
mistry, largely illustrated with cuts, and the text matter 
well expressed and arranged. The authors’ purpose was to 
furnish the student with clear and simple explanations of 
the subject, and, by embracing all recent discoveries in this 
ever-advancing science, to bring the work down to the pre- 
sent time. The Chemical agents,—Light, Heat, &c.,—are 
well treated of in the first part, which also gives a good, yet 
concise explanation of the Spectrum ; and in the second, 
the Chemical Elements, with their history, sources, prepara- 
tion, properties, uses, tests, &c., are described. This com- 
pend, by its compactness, simplicity of expression, method 
in arrangement and fullness of matter to the most recent 
dates, is‘ calculated to afford satisfaction to the student as 
well as the instructor in the science of which it treats. 
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History or tHe Unirep Srares, from 1494 to 1866. For 


the use of Schools. By Joseph C. Martindale, M.D.— 
Principal of Forest Grammar School, Philadelphia, &c. 
Small 12mo. 156 James K. Simon, Publisher, | 
Philadelphia. 1866. 


The author,—doubting, as a practical Teacher, on the one 


hand the success of causing pupils who study history to | 


merely give in their own words and thoughts the substance 
of the lesson, and on the other the expediency of requiring 
them to memorize the text of those prolix books so common 
in the schools,—has prepared this book as a middle ground 
between those extremes. It is designed to be so fulland yet 
briefly expressed as to contain, in words that cannot well be 
abbreviated, all that need be known—at least by the school 
pupil, and yet so short and methodical as to be casily mas- 
tered and retained by the memory. On looking over the 
pages, we find the selection of events, made with a view to 
this mode of study, to be careful and sufficiently full to omit 
none of prominent importance, and yet executed with an 
evident desire to present the history of our country fairly 
and without political or other bias. We have not yet seen 
as much useful and worthy to be remembered matter, bet. 
ter set forth, or in smaller compass. The use of the book 
will relieve the pupil from the study of much verbiage while 
giving him all the essentials of the history of his country. 


Sanpers’ Union Nationat Prixer, introductory to the | 


‘*Union Readers.’’ 
pages, 12mo. 
York. 1866. 


A most attractive little book ;—good paper, clear, large 
type and beautiful and expressive pictures. Without pro- 
fessing to do as much or to contain all that primers or first 


By Charles W. Sanders, A.M. 48 
Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New 


spelling-books usually are over-loaded with, this, or we shall | 
be much disappointed, will effect a great deal for the little | 


ones. It will pleasantly introduce them to the letters and 
words of the language, and win them on to higher lessons 
by willing labor. 
ranged as to suit the ordinary method of teaching to read 
by first teaching to spell—which we prefer, —while it may be 
used according either to the word or the phonetic method, 
as the teacher shall desire. Of course it is designed to be 
introductory to the Sanders’ Series of Readers; but it will 
serve to precede any other equally well. 
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HarrisrureG, May, 1866. 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN APRIL, 1866. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Armstrong, Freeport, J. 8. Bole, $143 09 
“ Mahoning, John Duff, 102 50 
Blair, Juniata, John Shaw, 68 06 
" Greenfield, Jacob Barnhart, 102 09 
es Huston, H. H. Bowers, 113 98 | 
o Martinsburg, J. A. McFadden, 55 35 
Butler, Brady, T. McClymonds, 64 37 
“ Connoquenessing, Mathew Shannon, 107 83 | 
6¢ Prospect, Isaac Brewster, 39 77. 
Cambria, Cambria bor., Daniel McDonald, 82 00 | 
9 Croyle, Joseph Croyle, 66 01 | 
Clarion, Callensburg, ' James Shaw, 41 41 | 
¢s Mt. Pleasant, Ind ,Neri Boyer, 10 66 | 
a Piney, Wm. McEwen, 102 09 
Clinton, Logan, Wm. Glontz, 68 88 
Columbia, Sugar Loaf, Jesse Fritz, 73 80 
Cumberland, Allen, Lower, Christian Eberly, 152 93 | 
Middleton, North Reuben Kemper, 120 54 
- Mifflin, Wm. M. Scouller, 174 66 | 


ee Pennsboro, West, Samuel Diller, 


It also has the advantage of being so ar- | 


231 24 | 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amount 
Erie, Girard bor., Homer Hart, 72 16 
Fayette, Perry, Job Straw, 138 99 
Franklin, Hamilton, Andrew Bard, 141 86 
Lurgan, J. P. Grove, 123 82 

| Jefferson, Claysville, W.E. Gillespie, 11 48 
Juniata, Patterson, D. R. Soulof, 44 28 
” Perrysville, Philip Isenberg, 55 76 

| Huntingdon, Alexandria, Wm. Walker, 70 52 
} es Cassville bor., Isaac Ashton, 26 24 
| Lancaster, Earl, East, John 8S. Weaver, 270 60 
- Leacock, Upper, John Buckwalter, 255 43 

| 0 Pequea, J.L. Breneman, 128 33 
“ Mount Joy, bor., C.M.Martin, 168 10 

“ Strasburg bor., John Smith, 113 98 

bes - twp., Henry Musser, 201 31 

ts Warwick, John B. Hartzler, 275° 52 
Lebanon, Cold Spring, Wm. Shadle, 11 48 
6s Hanover, East, A. H. Albert, 175 07 

we Lebanon twp., N., Wm. B. Light,. 215 25 
pe Mill Creek, J. K. Stewart, 173 02 
“ Annville, South, Wm. Biever, 187 78 
“ Union, Danl. Bordner, 193 33 
Lehigh, Macungie, Upper, Herman Rupp, 290 69 
” Milford, Lower, J. D. Dubbs, 190 24 
Monroe, Barrett, Charles Boyer, 74 21 
ee Chesnut Hill, John Snyder, 136 53 

om Smithfield, J. D. LeBar, 136 94 
Montgomery, Franconia, Henry Sholl, 172 20 
« Frederick, Sam. Shaner, 157 03 

es Hatfield, A. L. Moyer, 147 60 

“ Providence, Up., Benj. Rambo, 277 98 

“ 6 Lower, Jesse H. Bean, 156 62 

6 Salford, Upper, A. G. Berndt, 185 32 

ne Towamencin, J. Y. Mininger, 119 72 
Northumberl’dGearhart, Peter Gearhart, 19 68 

} Turbut, John W. Henther,159 49 
Perry, Liverpool bor., M. B. Holman, 86 10 
+ Tyrone, Jacob Rickard, 123 00 
| Potter, Ulysses, A. B. Bennett, 96 76 
Schuylkill, Church, Saml. Schreer, 11 07 
Tioga, Delman, Calvin Royee, 218 53 
Union, Mifflinburg, James H. Young, 89 79 
Washington, Middleton, West, David M. Boyd, 44 69 
York, Codorus, North, Saml. Ruth, 272 24 
“e Jackson, Saml. Roth, 157 85 

se Peach Bottom, Robert Fulton, 210 33 

a York twp. H. R. Glatfetter, 256 26 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF cot COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 
FOR THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR. 


The annual reports of the County Superintendents are to 
be prepared and forwarded to the School Department by 
the present incumbents. This is in accordance with the 
spirit of the 42nd section of the act of May, 1854, and is 
absolutely necessary. 

The individual who commences his duties as Superinten- 
dent on the first Monday of June, eannot, asa matter of 
course, make an extended report of the condition’of the 
schools in his county, for the school year which closes on 
the day upon which he takes charge of the schools, neither 
can he give information in regard to the practical operation 
of the Common Schools, for he knows nothing about it. 

The most convenient time for making out the report is 
| just before or immediately after the close of the school year. 

| The reports are needed in this Department at an early day 
| in order to prepare them for publication in the annual re 
_port. All Superintendents are therefore earnestly request- 
ed to have their reports on file in this Department, on the 
first Monday in June. 

The instructions positively require them to be in the of- 
fice by the first of July. It is as much the duty of Super- 
| intendents to make their annual reports as it is to inspect 
teachers or visit schools, and a failure to comply with this 
part of the lawis as much a neglect of duty as would be the 
failure to do any other thing required by law. Superin- 
tendents who are not re-elected will not receive their war- 
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rant for their last quarter’s salary until their annual re- | 


ports, prepared in accordance with the requirements of 
the law and the instructions of the department, together 
with a receipt from the new Superintendent for the books, 
papers and documents belonging to the office, are on file in 
this office. This course is rendered absolutely necessary in 
order to secure, at an early day, the reports for publica- 
tion. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF DISTRICT DIRECTORS. 

By the provisions of the law of 1865, Directors are re- 
quired to make their annual reports at the same time they 
send in the four montks certificates, which may be done im- 
mediately after the close of the schools for the school year. 
When this is done before the organization of the Board, on 
the first Monday of June, the reports will not contain the 
names and address of the officérs of the new Board. It is 
necessary for this information to be on record in this de- 
partment. Secretaries of the new boards are therefore re- 
quired, in accordance with the decisions, as found on the 
32nd page of the school laws and decisions, No. 42, to for- 
ward the names and post office address of the President, 
Secretary and Treasurer of their respective boards, imme- 
diately after the organization. The old Secretaries should 
call the attention of their successors to this duty, when 
they give over the papers, books and documents belonging 
to the office. Unless this duty be attended to promptly at 
the commencement of the new school year, the new officers 
will not receive the Journal containing the official decisions 
of the department, neither can the department communi- 
cate with them. 


LAWS RELATING TO SCHOOL MATTERS, ENACTED 
BY THE LEGISLATURE AT ITS LAST SESSION. 

An act changing the time for electing County Superin- 
tendents, from the first Monday to the first Tuesday, in 
May. 

Sprcrat or Locan Acts. 

An act to authorize the school directors of Cherry Tree 
Borough, Indiana county, to borrow money. 

An act relating to the school funds of the borough of 
Honesdale and township of Texas, in the county of Wayne. 

An act relating to Common Schools of the borough of 
Easton. 

An act extending the act entitled an act to authorize the 
school directors of the North Ward of the borough of Mead- 
ville to borrow money for the erection of a public school 
house, Et Cetera, passed May the 4th, 1864, to the South 








Ward of said borough ; and also to authorize the school 
directors of the North and South Wards in said borough, 
to appraise and sell to those of the North Ward, the late 
Arsenal buildings and grounds in said Ward. 

An act to authorize the School Directors of Connellsville | 
borough, Fayette county, to use surplus school tax for 
building purposes. | 

An act to change the limits of Saegerstown School Dis- | 
trict, in Crawford county. 

An act authorizing the School Directors of the borough 
of Titusville, in Crawford county, to borrow money. 

A supplement to an act to authorize the School Directors | 
of the borough of West Greenville, Mercer county, to bor- 
row money to erect a public school house in said borough. 

An act authorizing the School Directors of the borough 


of Riceville, in the county of Crawtord, to borrow money. | fe Nore: 


An act authorizing the School Directors of the borough 
of Spartansburg, in Crawford county, to borrow money. 





An act to form an Independent School District, out of 

parts of Clarion and Armstrong, at the village of Mellville. 
-An act to attach certain lands and persons in Menallen 

township, Fayette county, to South Union township, for 
school purposes. 

An act to authorize the School Board of the borough of 
West Newton, Westmoreland county to borrow money, ap- 
propriate certain funds, and levy a per capita tax for build- 
ing purposes. 

An act to extend the provisions of an act entitled an act 
to authorize and establish a Teachers’ Institute in the 
county of Chester, approved April 27th, 1857, to the 
counties of Montgomery and Westmoreland. 

An act to enable the School Directors of Kittanning to 
borrow money. 

An act relative to the collection of school taxes in Robe- 
son township, Berks county. 

An act to connect Warren county with, and have it con- 
stitute a part of the Twelfth Normal School District of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

An act relative to Lower Mahanoy school district, in Nor- 
thumberland county. 

An act to establish a Teachers’ County Institute in the 
county of Schuylkill. 

These are all the bills that have been approved to the 
present time, the titles of others will be published in the 
June number of the Journal. 





~ Saldiers’ Orphans. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
LANCASTER, May, 1866. 
Number or OrpHAns ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, and the number actually 





| in attendance, to May Ist, 1866. 


Orv. Ap. 

North Sewickley School, Beaver County, 120 102 
Phillipsburg, - gs " 69 40 
Quakertown a Bucks 6 148 118 
Orangeville ¢f Columbia " 181 123 
Cassville, $ Huntingdon ‘“ 124 153 
McAllisterville ‘ Juniata County 227 149 
Paradise sin Lancaster " 124 108 
Mount Joy, “ “ «“ 140 106 
Harford, = Susquehanna ‘ 84 91 
Total of the more advanced pupils, 1217 990 


Pittsburgh & Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. 89 65 


Pittsburgh & All. Childrens’ Home, Ci § 
Allegheny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, ‘© 30 29 
scopal Church Home nt 


Butler ed is 
Dauphin “ 18 22 
Lancaster Co., °8 57 


ec E ; 
Zelienople Ports School, 
Emaus Orphan Hause 
Lancaster Childrens’ Home, 


= St. James Orphan Asylum oe 
Witlkesbarre Orphan Home, Luzerne ‘<6 90 «68T 
Loysville School, Perry © 155 139 
Northern Home, Philadelphia, 210 171 
Bridesburg Orphan School, om 64 52 
Germantown * - si 41 42 
St. Vincent’s O. Asylum, ns 12 12 
St. Vencent’s Ilome, “4 4 4 
St. John s O. Asylum, as 30 20 
St. Josephs Orphan Home si iS -I2 
Episcopal Church Home, a4 13. 8 
Lincoln Institution, “4 14 
York Orphan Home, York Co., 35 19 
Total of the more juvenile pupils, 952 717 
Total of all ages, 2169 1707 


185 of the aggregate of 2169, have been trans- 


rred from the schools to which they were first sent. This 


accounts for much of the disparity between the number 
| ordered and that admitted to several of the schools. 
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EXCURSIONS BY THE SCHOOLS. 4. The arrangements for the daily Washing and the pe- 
A desire has been manifested by several of the schools to | riodical Bathing of the pupils, and the regularity with 


enjoy an excursion during the summer. Under proper re- | which these are attended to. 

strictions and when not indulged in too often, this practice | 5. The sufficiency of the Hospital department and of the 
may be beneficial. Accordingly, it is recommended that, | person in charge of it. 

if it can be effected without inconvenience, each school of | 6. The arrangement for Medical Attendance, and the in- 
the more advanced grade, shall visit the county town of the | spection of new pupils. 

county within which it is situated, on the 4th of July next. | 


7. The nature and sufficiency of the arrangement for 


| Play and Exercise, both in good and bad weather, and for 
CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS. | each aox: 


During the 26th and 27th of April, the Principals of all | : . 
the schools for the more advanced, except that at Philips- | 8. The daily and weekly Inspection of the pupils as to 
burg, were in conference with the State Superintendent, at | cleanness of person, neatness of dress and health. 


Lancaster. The result, it is expected, will greatly promote | 9. The general condition of the school as to Health, with 
| 


the uniformity and efficiency of the plan of operations. | a statement of any diseases that may prevail, and the cause, 
ahi | if known. , 
EXAMINATION AND INSPECTION. | 10. The presence or absence of Vermin. 


In consequence of the large and increasing number of 
Orphans in the care of the State and of schools for their ac: | fo 
commodation, and with the approbation of the Governor, 
Amos Row, Esq., of Indiana county, has been appointed | 


E i d Col. Wu. L. Bear, of Lancaster, Inspector 
feat PUP ain , poo'or | 42. The quantity of Ground for cultivation and its fitness 


Is. 
of the schools ’ , y a | and the preparations in progress for that purpose; the suf- 
The State Superintendent will also continue to visit the | ficiency of the out-buildings, farming and gardening imple- 


schools as usual; but, during the present year, a large por- |» nts and stock on hand, so as to give proper agricultural 
tion of his time will be occupied in the establishment and | , 4 horticultural employment to the boys. 


opening of new schools, and the traveling and correspond- | 
ence connected therewith. 


11. The moral and social Tone of the school, as to respect 
r teachers, feeling of pupils toward each other, personal 
deportment, propriety in the use of language, absence of 
profanity or vulgar expressions, feeling toward theschool, &c. 


| 13. The number and apparent competency of the assist- 
‘ ants and employees in reference to instruction in the vari- 
The Examiner will have charge of the school-room exer- | 454, Industrial Pursuits, both for boys and girls, and the 
cises of the pupils and of everything pertaining to their od- | completeness of the arrangement and details for that pur- 
ucation, in the limited sense of the word. To see that this pose; so that, on the one hand, all the work of the institu. 
is properly regulated and thoroughly imparted, he will visit | ;;., proper for them shall be performed by the pupils, while 
each school at least quarterly, staying long enough—from a | on the other, their studies and school room exercises shall 
day to a week—at each school or institution, for that pur- | . 1:4, carlelied, 
pose. He will aid in the introduction of a simple and uni- 
form method of instruction, which will be described hereaf- 
ter. He will examine the pupils in the schools for the more 
juvenile orphans in reference to the transfer of such as shall 
be found fitted, at the end of the school year, to the schools, 15. Sewing and mending departments: whether so at- 
for the more advanced; and he will make written report, tended to as to afford proper and sufficient instruction to 
quarterly, of all his operations. the girls in this indispensable portion of female education. 
The Inspector will have charge of the Buildings and| 1°. Such commencement, if any, as may have been 
Grounds, and of the Food, Clothing, Bedding, Cleanliness | made for the instruction of the boys or girls in any of the 
and Health of the orphans. He will visit each school and regulated employments, usually designated as Trades. 
institution quarterly, remaining long enough to enable him | 17. The condition of the Wardrobe of every pupil and 
to make a written report of the condition of each, on the | the number and kind of garments now needed by each. 
points indicated in the following letter of instructions : 18. The arrangements for the orderly keeping of the 
wardrobe of each pupil; and also for the washing and dis- 
tributing of the garments. 


Inspector of Soldiers’ Orphans Schools. 19. The sufficiency and condition ef the Water Closets or 

Sir :—You will forthwith proceed to the Paradise School | privies; and whether proper separate apartments are pro- 
for Orphans, and subsequently in their order to the other | yided for each sex. 

institutions, and make report to me, in writing, on the fol- | 

lowing points, after having spent sufficient time there to en- | 

able you to do so :— 


14. The nature and sufficiency of the arrangements for 
the Military Drill of the boys, and the Calisthenic exercises 
of the girls. 


LANCASTER, APRIL 4, 1866. 
Cou. Wu. L. Baar, 


It is recommended, that, during. your entire visit, you 
shall remain at the school as a member of the family, eat 
at the table with the pupils, and associate as freely as is 

1. The size and condition of the Buildings, and the num- | proper with them, in order to enable you accurately to esti- 
ber of pupils the school is sufficient to accommodate ; ifin- | mate the true condition of the school. 


sufficient or defective in any way for its purpose, state the Yours very truly, 
particulars. Tuo. H. Burrowgs, 

2. The condition, as to space, ventilation, furniture, bed- Supt. Sold, Orp. 
ding and cleanliness, of the Dormitories. Three schools have already been visited under these in- 


3. The condition and arrangements of the Boarding De- | structions, with a result perfectly satisfactory as to the re- 
partment, as to comfort, wholesomeness, sufficiency, proper | ports made, and very promising as to the effect upon the 
preparation and regularity. schools. 
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| 
Annual Calendar | 


OF SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
For Catalogues, &c., apply to the respective Presidents or | 
Principals. 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS: 


AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGs OF PENNSYLVANIA, Centre 
County. Wm. H. Allen, M. D., L. L. D. President, Qne | 
session yearly, divided into two terms of twenty weexs | 
each. The first term opens on the last Tuesday in Febru- | 
ary and closes the third Wednesday of July. The second | 
term opens on the fourth Wednesday of July and closes on | 
the third Wednesday of December. Charge for board, wash | 
ing, tuition, room rent and fuel $100 in advance for each | 
term. Address, Agricultural College, P.0., Centre Co., Pa. | 

State Normat Scnoon, 2nd District, at Millersville, | 
Lancaster county. Prof. J. P. Wickersham, A. M., Princi- 

. Commencement Friday, July 21. Winter term from 
September 11, 1865, till March 7, 1866, 26 weeks ; summer | 
term from April 2, 1866, till commencement, 16 weeks.— | 
June 27; examination of candidates for State Certificates. | 
Fall vacation seven, and Spring vacation three weeks. Ex- 
penses about $200 for the school year. Ihe whole number 
of students of all grades during the year was 697. 


Strate Normaw Scnoon, 5th District, Mansfield, Tioga | 
county. Prof. F. A. Allen, A. M., Principal. Three terms | 
of 14 weeks each, commencing Ist Wednesday in Septem- | 
ber, and continuing without any recess except one week at | 
Christmas. Expenses during school year about $160. Num- | 
ber of students last year, 285. Though the last recognized | 
of the State Normal Schools, all the rooms in the Normal 
building are already taken for the next term ;—but board- | 
ing can still be had in the village. Additional buildings | 
for students will be erected this fall. | 

Stare Norma Scuoor, 12th District,—the North-west- | 
ern,—at Edinboro’ in Erie county. Prof. J. A. Cooper, A. | 
M., Principal. Three terms: Ist. From last Wednesday in | 
August, till last Thursday in November. 2nd. From first | 
Wednesday in December, till first Thursday in March. 3rd. | 
From last Wednesday in March, till last Thursday in June, | 
when commencement takes place. Expenses for the three | 
terms about $180. Total number of students of all grades | 
the past year, 817. 


Curnry’s Normat Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Prof. R. | 
Curry, A. M., Principal. 
day of September. Price of tuition per year, $50. Board- | 
ing and lodging in respectable families at prices ranging 
from $3 to $5 per week. Pupils received at all times, but | 
persons wishing to enter regular classes should enter at the | 
opening of the term, or on the first Monday of January or 
April. Whole number of students during the year, 302. | 


COLLEGES: 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, at Gettysburg, Adams county. | 
Rev. H. L. Baugher, D. D., Presidett. Commencement 2nd 
Tuesday in August. First term begins 6 weeks from com- | 
mencement and continues 13 weeks. 2nd term 3 weeks from 
end of first, and continues till commencement. In addition 
to the usual College course there is a Professorship of Ger- 
man Language and Literature. Expenses about $163 the col- 
legiate year. The No. of students of all grades last year 114. | 
RANKLIN AND MARSHALL CoLLEGE, at Lancaster, Lan- | 
caster county. Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., President. Com- | 
mencement last Wednesday in July. Three terms: Ist. | 
Begins 7 weeks from commencement and lasts 14 weeks.— | 
2nd. Two weeks from end of first, and lasts 14 weeks. 3rd, 
Three weeks from end of second, and lasts 12 weeks. Ex- 
penses about $218. Number of students last year 61. 


ACADEMIES: 

UNIONVILLE ACADEMY, at Unionville, Chester county, 
Pa., M. Darnal, A. M. and H. 8. Kent, principals. The 
school year consists of 40 weeks, and is divided into three 
terms :—The spring term of 10 weeks, commences the third 
Monday of April; Summer term of 10 weeks, the fourth 
Monday of July ; Winter term of 20 weeks,.the thirtieth 
of October, 1865: a vacation of 4 weeks occurs between 
the terms. Expenses for the year, about $200. Number 
of students last year, 85. 

CuesteR VALLEY ACADEMY for young men, at Coates- 
ville, Chester county, Pa. The next term will commence 








on the 29th of the Ist month, (January) 1866, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. Whole number of pupils last year 121. 
J. K. Taylor, Principal, Silas Wright, B. E., 1st Assistant, 
Milton 8. Parry, 2d Assistant, Emilie M. Potts, teacher of 
German, Prof. Keffer, teacher of Music. 











Original Communications. 





TEACHERS’ MONTHLY REPORTS. 

Duar Sir: It is nearly five years since the De- 
partment of Common Schools issued a blank book 
for Teachers’ Monthly Reports, and, notwithstanding 
a long list of instructions accompained each report, 


| we find, to day, very many incorrect and incomplete 


reports rendered by our teachers, while, in not a few 
instances, directors are unable to correct the incor- 
rect or to complete those that are incomplete. 

This state of affairs arises, most assuredly, from 
the fact that teachers and directors have failed to 


| comprehend the instructions given ; especially, those 


in regard to the per centage of attendance, The 
idea seems to have taken possession of them, that 
the per centage must be greater or less according to 
the size of the school; not perceiving that the per 
centage depends upon the regularity of attendance, 
and that if a pupil is at school but eleven days in a 
month of twenty two, his attendance is one half the 
number of days the school was in session, or fifty per 
cent. of the whole time; and that in no case can the 
per centage be more than one hundred, as no pupil 


| can attend a school more than every day it is in 


sesion. We were a little amused the other day, in 
looking over the various reports in the hands of the 
Secretary of a School Board, to find, among other 


The term opens on the first Mon- | peculiar things, that one teacher had given for the 


term per centage for Males “ one hundred and forty- 
six”—Females “ one hundred and fifty-three”—total 
term per centage “ Two hundred and ninety nine” 

We remarked that if a large per centage ingica- 
ted success, she must be one of the most successful 
teachers in the country. “She ought to be success- 
ful ; she’s a graduate, “ was the response. 

We know this is not an isolated instance of the 
kind, and we know, too, that very many teachers have 
a constant dread of the Monthly reports ; hence we 
have been induced to send you, for publication, our 
method of getting the per centage, hoping that it 
may, peradventure, be comprehended by some who 
have, hitherto, groped their way in darkness. 

To find the “per centage of attendance during a 
month.” Rule :—Divide the average attendance of 
the males with two ciphers annexed, by the number 
of males in attendance during the month. Find 
the per centage of females in like manner. The sum 
of the per centage of the males and females divided 
by two, is the “ total per centage,” or average per 
centage. 

To find the “term per centage.” Rule :—Divide 
the sum of the per cent. of the males, for all the 
months taught, by the numberjof months taught. 
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Find the per cent. of females in same way. The 
sum of the per centage of the males and females dz- 
vided by two, is the “ total term per cent.” or average 
per centage. P. R. T. 

ProvipENce, Luzerne co., Apri/ 19, 1866. 

———_2e —— 
LENGTH MULTIPLIED BY BREADTH. 
Mr. Eprror: In the February number of the IIli- 


nois Teacher, I find at the bottom of page 48, the | 


following 
“very: Will some of our readers explain how 


a board 4 feet long, and 3 feet wide contains 12 | 
square feet ; or in other words, how length multipli-_ 


ed by breadth produces area.” 
Permit me, in your Journal, to give an answer to 


this question. 
First, Let me premise that the mathematics is an 


exact science ; and that there should be no loose- | 


ness in its language. Indeed, there is no excuse for 
want of exactness in the language. To this absence 
of precision in the use of terms, is due, in a great 
measure, the difficulty of imparting clear and defi- 
nite ideas on the subjects discussed. 

Again, Having settled upon a proper definition 
of any term, or process, let us rigidly adhere to 
that definition, and in no case, or illustration of 
any rule, or operation, allow the slightest deviation 
from it. 

Now, the definition given in all our best Arithme- 
tics, is, that—“ Multiplication is the taking or re- 
peating a quantity called the multiplicand, as many 
times, as there are units in a number, called the 
multiplier.” Or, as the etymology of the term itself 
implies—a many folding of a quantity. 

From this definition, as a necessary consequence, 
the multiplier must be an abstract number; and 
this,gn any and all cases. How absurd, to talk of 
taking or repeating a quantity 3 feet times, or 4 
apples times! 

Again, In order to the measurement of any quan- 
tity, some unit of measure as a standard, must be 
assumed, or fixed by convention ; and this unit must 
be of the same kind as the quantity to be measur- 
ed ;—for instance : To measure line, we must have 
the linear unit; to measure surface, we must use 
the surface unit; and for the solid, the solid unit, &c. 

The linear units are now, (as absurdly fixed in 
olden times) the inch, foot, yard, &c.: And the sur- 
face unit, based upon the linear unit, as the measure 
of one of its sides, is the square. Hence, we have 
the square inch, square foot, square yard, &c., in 
which, the side of each is measured by the linear 
inch, foot, yard, &c. And thus, there is a corre- 


spondence, throughout the table of square measures, 
with the lincar units, except in the case of the Rood 
and Acre ; which, when considered as square units, | 
have no corresponding linear unit as the measure of | 
one side. This correspondence, in like manner, runs 


_ through the table of solid measures, whose conven- 
_ tional units, are the solid inch, the solid foot, yard, 
&c., cubes, whose edges have the linear inch, foot, 
yard, &c., for measures. 
With the above suggestions in view, let us pro- 
ceed to the solution of the “ Query.” 
| A. B. Let the aecom- 
~~ | panying figure re- 
present the board, 
which measures in 
length, 4 linear 
feet, & in breadth, 
3 linear feet. Now 
if we construct, or 
suppose con- 
; : : structed, on each 
: : linear footin 
. length, the corre- 
sponding surface foot, it is evident there will be four 
square feet adjacent to each other, and taking in 
one foot of the width of the board. 

Now, as one foot in width gives in construction 
four square feet; three feet in width must give three 
times four square feet ;—or, stating it in the form 
of a proportion 

ft.w. ft.w. sq.ft. sq. ft. 
mits Susetiahe £ 12. 














It may be asked, how can the 3 feet in the width 
of the board, become anabstract number? It can- 
not: nor can we conceive of 3 feet abstractly,—nor 
of any other concrete quantity. It is simply the re- 
sult of the comparison of the 3 feet wide with one 
foot in width, which gives the ratio, three; and 
ratio is always an abstract number. 

As I have suggested above, that the surfaces and 
solid units are based upon the linear unit; so, it is 
an interesting fact, and worthy of investigation, 
that the units of measure in all the tables, have the 
same origin. I may, perhaps, in some future num- 
ber develope this fact. 


VIATOR. 

Lancaster County, April, 1866. 

mene ae Seo) ; 
MILITARY DRILL IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

If the object of introducing military drill into 
our schools was to educate the youth of our land in 
Military Science, solely to prepare them for the 

| emergency of another conflict such as we have just 
ended, or for a war with some foreign power, we 
would expect a strong opposition to its introduction 
into our Public Schools. War is repulsive and is 
not resorted to by us, as a people educated for it, but 
forced to it only by necessity. If, however, we can 
incidentally have exercises that will find us prepared 
for such an emergency or necessity, the time devoted 
to them would not be lost. But we advocate the 
practice of military drills in schools, outside and 
above these considerations 

1. As a great auxiliary in governing a school: 

The first command,—“ Attention,” when the pupils 
_are thoroughly drilled for some time, will become so 
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familiar to them, that by force of habit the order will 
be obeyed, not only when demanded in military 
exercises, but also in the school room. I say, when 


thoroughly drilled ;--for, when the command is given, | 


every noise is hushed and every pupil stands as a 
statue, unmoved snd immovable, except by the com- 
mand of his teacher. Every order given will be 


obeyed with precision by fifty or a hundred pupils; | 


and while the teacher is thus controlling them in an 
exercise in which nearly every scholar delights, they 
are learning lessons of obedience, and the necessity, 
as well as the result, of having one to exercise 
authority. ‘There is no school exercise that so well 


exemplifies the necessity of prompt, cheerful and | 
implicit obedience to the teacher, as this. It is | 
made more manifest, the farther the teacher takes | 


them in the movements of squad and company drill, 
which they are capable of being taught to execute 
well and without arms. The soldiers of our army 
respected those officers most, who drilled them 
thoroughly in military exercises. 
to teachers might here be mentioned, which was so 
sadly neglected in onr late army, by many of its 
officers. You gain the respect of the pupils accor- 
ding to the exactness with what you drill, and not 
as to how much you drill. Thirty minutes exercise 
in strict conformity to prescribed rules, is better 
than twice the time spent in an indifferent manner. 


2. It will give a greater influence and power to 
the teacher, over the pupils. 

The earliest ideas of the young upon military mat- 
ters, are associated with strictness and the necessity 


of discipline ; and the teacher starts out from the | 


very first with a power, which appears in other mat- 
ters one of the most difficult to attain and to impress 
upon the minds of the pupils in the usual school 
duties. They readily acquiesce, and are for once at 
fault to find an excuse for disobedieuce. This in- 
fluence and power is kept, and can be made subser- 
vient to the teacher’s purpose in school government, 
in proportion to the attention he gives to these mil- 
itary exercises, and the proficiency the pupils attain 


in performing the different movements, under his | 
direction. There are many ways in which military | 


rules can be applied in the school room,—in changing 


the classes, passing out to recitation rooms, recess, or | 


dismissing the school. ‘Teachers had used methods 
bordering upon military, in their school management, 
long before our minds were so much exercised upon 
military matters; but what would then have been a 
great innovation and difficult to attain, the events 
of the past five years have prepared the minds of 
the people to entertain with favor, and it is thus 


‘* made easier in the service of their country. 


3. The advantages of the physical exercises, in the 
drills, is of itself sufficient reason for their introduc- 
tion into schools. The first position of a soldier, if 


The precauuion | 


taught to the pupils in such a manner that it could | We answer no. Verbs used with nominatives of the 


| be incorporated into habitual deportment, would in 
itself confer incalculable benefits uponthem. Their 
posture when walking or sitting would be in accord- 
ance with the rules of nature,—erect, and calculated 
to give full scope to all the functions of the human 
system. So also the practice of marching can be 
varied to give gentle exercise, or more active, to in- 
crease the power of endurance.. 
| 4. It can be made a means to cultivate politeness 
| among the pupils. During the period set apart for 
| this exercise, the pupils in approaching the teacher 
should offer the usual military salute. This act of 
| politeness can be observed at all times by the pupil 
towards his teacher, and when it becomes habitual, 
it will follow him beyond his school limits. This habit, 
inculcated among the young,can be performed by 
them more gracefully than soldiers themselves, for 
| the reason that it assumes a naturalness which it is 
difficult for older persons to attain. And so of other 
| habits showing deference and respect. 
| 6. It is calculated to exert amoral influence. A 
| good soldier is the embodiment of bravery, obedi- 
ence and faithfulness in the performance of duty. 
| These military exercises afford opportunities to in- 
| still those principles. Brave, not only in physical 
| encounter, but brave enough to resist the influence 
to evil which they meet. Obedience and faithful- 
| ness also, are associated with the good soldier, as 
| among his highest qualities ; and the practice of any 
| part of his profession by our youth, will, no doubt, 
| inspire them to cultivate these same ennobling prin- 
| ciples. 





if we can effect even a portion of what is here 
_expected from the introduction of military drills 

into our schools, it will be a sufficient argument, we 
| think, for their introdnction, whenever there is a 


male teacher competent to conduct these exercises. 
LANCASTER, April, 1866. W. L. B. 


ial 
ESSAYS ON PHILOLOGY 


| With Special Reference to English Grammar. 
BY L. F. BITTLE. 


NO. 13. 


| Copyright Secured. 
PERSON OF VERBS. 


| ‘The person of a verb is its power to indicate the 
| hearer or the mere subject of discourse. This power 
| is found in certain inflections which verbs assume, 
and which are called personal inflections. These 
inflections are seven in number,—three for the second 
person, and four for the third. They are used when 
the verbs have singular nominatives, and are seen 
_in the following examples : 
Thou do-est, thou ha-s/, thou wil-¢; he do-es, he 
ha-s, he do-eth, he ha-th. : 
| Does the reader ask, have verbs no first person ? 
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first person or of the plural number, have no per- | 
sonal inflections, and consequently no power of in- | 
dicating “ the speaker, the hearer, or the person or | 
thing merely spoken of.” And as this power is per- 
son itself, it follows of course, that verbs wanting 
the inflections, have no person. The first person 
does not belong to verbs, except by imputation.— | 
The second and the third persons are found only in 
the singular. And even in this number the third | 
person is often wanting, especially in the past and 
the prior-past tense. 

Does the reader also ask, Have verbs no number? 
We answer no, as before. English verbs, unlike 
Latin and Greek, have no numeral inflections. The 
ideas which would be indicated by such inflections, 
are known from the context, if known at all. Why, 
then, should we impute to the verbs in our language, | 
a property which they do not possess? For no 
reason, except to burden the science of Grammar | 
with imaginary and useless distinctions ! 

To the remarks contained in the last two para- | 
graphs, there is one exception—the verb Bz. In two 
of the tenses this verb has both person and number; | 
and in the present tense it has a particular form 
when used with nominatives of the first person. 

The English, in comparison with the ancient and | 
most modern languages, is remarkable for its want 
of grammatical inflections; and this is one reason 
why the Grecian theory of Grammar is so useless in | 
explaining the construction of English sentences.— | 
Even a true theory suited to a language rich in such 
inflections, would be wholly out of place in teaching | 


a tongue so simple as the vernacular of the Anglo- | 


Saxon race. 
Forms or VERBS. 


The form of a verb has respect to the number of | 
words composing it. There are two forms, the sim- 
ple and the compound. ‘The simple form is that in | 
which a verb comprises but one word; and the com- 
pound form is that in which a verb comprises two 
or more words in construction. Kxamples of both 
forms follow : 


I, Tue Srueie Form. 


If. Tue Compounp Form. 


I have. I have had. 
I had. I might have had. 
Thou seest. Thou mayst have seen. 


The reader will bear in mind that a part of speech, 
or, rather, a speech part, is not necessarily a single 
word. The parts of speech are always units with 
respect to one another; but, with.respect to their 
own composition, they are often compounds, as we 
have already shown. 

Verbs of the simp!e form are classed as radicals 
and preterits. ‘The former are verbs in the present | 


tense ; the latter, verbs in the past tense. _ | 
Verbs of the compound form have their parts | 
classed as radicals, preterits, and participles. Rad- | 


| past participles end in ed only. 


| matter. 


icals are parts of the present tense. Preterits are 
parts of the past tense, that are used only at the be- 
ginning of the verb. Participles are either parts 
of the past tense, that are used in the middle cr at 
the end of the verb, or parts with the cng inflection, 
that have notense. Of participles there are two 
sorts, commonly called the present and the past.— 


_ The present participle is that which ends in 7ng, and 


is used only at the end of a verb. The past parti- 


ciple is that which refers to past time, and is used 


either in the middle, or at the end of a verb. 
CoNnsUGATION OF VERBS. 
Conjugation is a fall exhibition of any verb in its 


_ tenses and forms in the three modes, with nomina- 


tives of each person and number. There are four 
conjugations; namely, the regular, the irregular 
the redundant, and the defective. They are distin- 
guished by a reference to the preterits and parti- 
ciples. In the regular conjugation the preterit and 
In the irregular 
conjugation, either the preterits or the past parti- 
ciples are not formed by assuming ed. In the re- 
dundant conjugation, either the preterit or the past 
participles have endings besides ed, so that they are 
classed as both regular and irregular. In the de- 
fective conjugation the verbs are deficient sometimes 
in preterit and always in participles. 

We have thus called the reader’s attention to the 
properties of verbs, not for the purpose of unfold- 
ing them fully, for this our space would not permit, 
but for the purpose of showing what they are, and 
in what order they: should be studied. In all lan- 
guages the verb class is more intricate in formation, 
and difficult of comprehension, than any other.— 
Hence, English verbs, though simple compared with 
Latin or Greek, require considerable space for their 
full explanation. In our popular manuals, however, 
this space is generally filled with very unprofitable 
Contradictory assertions and fanciful dis- 
tinctions crowd page after page, to the distraction 
of both teacherand pupil. Ina work which we may 
one day publish, we have succeeded in simplifying 


| the doctrine of English verbs to such an extent, 
/that we are confident the learner will have no 


trouble in fully understanding it. We have been 
careful to exclude from our scheme every thing not 
resting on a solid basis of logical truth; and though 
our plan may not be free from objection, we are 
satisfied that it is far superior to any other, in what 


| pertains to the purpose of Grammar. 


When we wrote our last Essay, we intended to 
conclude this with a criticism on the “moods,” as 


| they are presented in the popular English Gram- 


mars; but, on second thought, we have decided to 
defer our animadversions for the present. Some day 
we may resume these essays, and notice such mat 
ters as we have hitherto omitted. 

TuroopsvituE, N. Y., Apré/, 1866. 
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Selected Articles. 





A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


One of the phenomena of American society, that | 


| 

| have made themselves particularly offensive, and, 
| what could scarcely be expected, they show their 
| ugly snouts as much in the works of men of the 
| highest talents as in inferior productions. 

“QO my good, clever friend Wilkie Collins, why 


more ‘than any other has puzzled the student of | will you so continually express the sense of the re- 
social philosophy, is the fixed regularity with which | Spectable old word ‘also’ by ‘as well’? Believe 


families rise to wealth and eminence, and again de- 
cline to poverty and er i 

Two causes have usually been assigned for this 
peculiarity of American society, neither of which 
satisfactorily accounts for the phenomenon. One is 
that we lack the orders of nobility which in most 
other countries serve to perpetuate family titles 
and wealth; the other, that it is the result of the 
abolition of the law of primo-geniture, which former- 
ly gave all the real estate of a family to the oldest 
son, and later, in the American colonie3, gave him 
a double portion; thus keeping at first nearly all, 
and afterward a large portion, of the wealth of every 
family in the possession of a single member, and per- 
petuating the family wealth and rank through many 
generations. But there isa more potent cause than 
either of these, for the phenomenon sought to be 
accounted for. Let not our soft-fingered, do-noth- 
ing would-be gentry be startled at the announce- 
ment! It is the false idea, too often taught by pre- 
cept, and constantly by example, that the nearest 
possible approximation to a life of-utter uselessness 
is the highest attainable degree of gentility. As 
long as this f:se and pernicious idea prevails, we 
will continue to see the wealth accumulated and the 
character established in two or three generations, 
by diligence in some useful calling, squandered and 
destroyed by the would-be genteel lazaroni of the 
succeeding two or three. 

One need not go a thousand miles to see the work- 
ings of this miserable notion of gentility illustrated 
in families of established wealth and character. We 
may see it in every community, where the daughters 
as gaudy, useless, silly, butterflies, and the sons as 
lazzaroni or debauchees, are making rapid strides 
in the downward course, and whose posterity in an- 
other generation, will be found in the haunts of 
poverty and ignorance, once more to begin the up- 
ward ascent with sturdy physical labor. 

These are substantial facts, however disagreeable 
to many it may be to contemplate them, and they 
will be continually illustrated in every community, 
until parents, in all the walks of life, whether higher 
or lower, teach their children, both by precept and 
example, that it is not only genteel, but that the 
highest honor as well as enjoyment, is to be found 
in the diligent pursuit of some useful calling givirg 
either mental or physical employment, or both, and 
promotive of the happiness and contentment of the 
pete so engaged as well as the community of which 

e isa member. In this, and in this alone, we pre- 
dict, will be found the secret of permanence in the 
wealth and character not only of families but of 
whole communities.— Bedford Inquirer. 


————-—-3e— 


INNOVATIONS IN LANGUAGE. 
A writer in Chamber's Journal takes exception 





of the nature of a good watch-dog to prevent the 


' main entrance Of Avernus. 


|me, itis notas well to do so. There are whole 
| provinces in this island where nobody ever employs 
| the term in the sense of also. I question it it is 
used at all in that sense beyond the hearing of the 
Park guns, or the midnight boom of Big Ben.— 
| Wherever it is not so used, of course, your employ- 
| ment of it must appear as a vulgar provincialism., 
Deleatur ! 

And dear Mrs. Henry Wood, you who have such 
| a power of fixing our attention to your narratives, 
| why will you always use the word ‘like’ for ‘as’? 
| Why pepper your clever books with this deformed 
| phrase, to the offence of all whose praise is worth 
| having ? 
| “There isa respectable old phrase, ‘What can 
| Jack be doing in the stable?’ which most modern 
| London writers intensify into, ‘ Whatever can Jack 
| be doing,’ &c. No literary men belonging to other 
| parts of the island as yet use this phrase. Possibly 
| they will erelong be doing so, which will be a great 
| pity, for the phrase is certainly not correct English. 

et us rather hope to see it denounced and put 
own, as good taste demands that it ought to be. 

“«There were ever so many people present,’— 
‘ Preach to me ever so much, it will be all in vain,’ 
—are examples of what may be called a mistake 
| Tather than a vulgarism, which has of late come 
much into vogue. ‘The word to be employed instead 
| of ever, and which was employed by all past gener- 
| ations, is of course never. The late Mr. Thackeray 
| continually made this mistake, and living writers of 
his elevated grade are not exempt from it. 

“Another error which has lately become very 
prevalent is, ‘It is no use,’ the necessary participle 
‘of’ being omitted. It looks petty-minded to econ- 
omize in the use of participles, at the expense of a 
| breach of Grammar, and if it be a fault in common 
speech, it is thrice a fault in writing. Let ‘of’ be 
restored ; let us say, ‘It is of no use,’ as our fore- 
fathers did, and as every classic writer continues to 
do; and so will one of my complaints be done away 
| with, 
| “Ifthe English language were a rude one, only 
| in the course of being formed, and devoid of classic 
| models, it would be of little consequence that such 
| errors as the above are committed by the writers of 
| any particular province. As it is,—viewing what an 
| illustrious position it has long attained,—we must 
| unloose such a watch-dog as we have upon them.” 
| very Saturday. 





-——— >] 
THE SPELLING SCHOOLS. 

Have you forgotten them? When from all the 
regions about they were gathered to the log school- 
house, with its huge fire-place yawning like the 
How the sleigh bells, 
big in the middle of the string aud growing small 


| by degrees and beautifully less teward the broad 
to certain phrases sumetimes used by English an- | 
thors: “ Would that there were some functionary | 


| 


brass buckles, chimed in every direction long before 
night—the gathering of the clans. ‘Then came one 
to school ;—‘ the Master”—give him a capital M, for 


intrusion of colloquial vulgarisms into the noble | he is entitled to it—Master and all bundled in'o’one 


English language ! 
@ continual exasperation from this canse. 
the last few years, three or four malapart terms | 


He who pens these lines suffers | huge, red, double sleigh, strewn with an abundance 
Within | of straw, and tucked up like a huge Christmas pie, 


with half a score of buffalo robes. 
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There are half a dozen cutters, each with a young 
man and maiden, they two andno more. And there | 
in a pair of jumpers, mounting a great, outland- | 
ish-looking bin, heaped up, pressed down and | 
runinng over—Scripture measure—with a small col- 
lection of humanity, picked up en route from a. 
dozen homes, and all as merry as kittens in a basket 
of wool. And the bright eyes, ripe red lips that one 
caught a glimpse of beneath pink-lined, quilted 
hoods, and the silvery laugh that escaped the muff- 
lers and fur tippets they wore then—who does not 
remember? Who can ever forget them ? 

The school house, destined to be the arena of the 
conflict, had been swept and garnished ; boughs of 
evergreen adorned the smoked, stained and battered | 
walls. The — of chewed paper have all been 
swept from the ceiling, and two pails of water have 
been brought from the spring, and set on a benchin 
the entry, with an immemorial tin cup—a wise pro- 
vision, indeed, for warm is that spelling-room. 

The big boys have fanned and replenished the fire 
till the old chimney fairly jars with the roaring | 
flames, and the sparks fly out from the top like a. 
furnace, an oriflamme of the battle. 

The two “ Masters” are there, the two schools 
are there, and such a hum, and such a moving to 
and fro! Will they swarm ? 

The ferule comes down upon the desk with em- 
phasis. What the roll of the drum is to armies, | 
that “rule” is to the whispering, laughing young 
company. 

The challepgers are on one side of the house, and | 
the challenged on the other. Back seats, middle 
seats, low front seats, all are filled. Some of the 
fathers and grandfathers, who could, no doubt, upon | 
occasion, 








‘* Shoulder the crutch, 
And show how fields were won,”’ 
occupy the bench of honor near the desk. 

Now the preliminaries; the best speller on each 
side chosen. “Susan Brown.” Out comes around | 
eyed little creature, blushing like a peony. Such a_ 
little thing ! 

“Moses Jones.” Out comes Moses, an awkward | 
fellow, with a shock of red hair, shockingly harvest- 
ed, surmounting his broad brow. ‘The girls laugh 
at him, but what he does’nt know in the Element- 
ary is’nt worth knowing. 

“Jane Murray.” Out trips Jane, fluttering as a 
bird, and takes her place next to the caller. Don’t 
you hear the whispers around the house?” “ Why, | 
that’s John’s sweetheart.” John is the leader, and | 
a battle lost with Jane by his side would be sweeter 
than a victory won without her. 

And so they go “ calling names,” until five or six | 
champions stand forth to do battle, and the contest 
is fairly begun. | 

Down goes one after another, as words of three | 
syllables are followed by those of four, and again by | 
words of similar pronunciation and diverse signifi- | 
cation, until Moses end Susan remain. 

The spelling-book has been exhausted, yet there | 
they stand. Dictionaries are turned over, memo- 
ries are ransacked for 

‘* Words of length and sound,”’ 
until, by and by, Moses comes down like a tree, and 
Susan flutters there still, a little leaf afloat, that the 
frost and the fall have forgotten. 

Polysyllables follow, and by and by, Susan hesi- 
tates, just a breath or two, and twenty tongues 
work their way through the labyrinth of letters ina 
twinkling. Little Susan sinks into the chink left 


/of dreamers, over you, over us. 


| tion principle, or they cannot stand at all. 
established for the common good and the common 
_ protection, regardless of the accidents of life, they 
| should also be so organized and administered as to 





for her in the crowded seat, and there is a lull in 


the battle. Then they all stand in solid phalanx by 
schools, and the struggle is to spell each other down. 
And down they go like leaves in winter weather, 
and the victory is declared for our district, and the 
school dismissed. 

Then comes the hurrying and bundling, the whisp- 
ering and glancing, and pairing off and tumbling in. 
There are hearts that flutter and hearts that ache ; 
“mittens” that can not be worn, and hopes that 
are not returned. There is jingling among the bells 
at the door; one after another the sleighs dash up, 
receive their nestling freight and are gone. 

“ Our Master” covers the fire and snuffs the can- 
dles—don’t you remember how he used to pinch the 
smoking wick with his forefinger and thumb, and 


then thrust each helpless luminary head first into 


the socket ?—and we wait for him. 

The bells ring faintly in the woods, over the hill, 
in the valley. The school-house is dark and ten- 
antless, and we are alone with the night. 

Merry, care-free company! Some of them sor- 
rowing ; some are dead; and all, we fear are changed. 
Spell! Ah! the“ spell” has come over that crowd 
Will it ever be 
dissolved? In the “white radiance of eternity.” 
B. F. Taylor. 


oe 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL. 
[Some one in Philadelphia, who evidently is well 


_ versed in school matters and has got down to first 


rinciples,—thus speaks of the defects of the High 
chool, and of the remedies necessary to invigorate 
the whole school system of the city.—Ep. Journat.] 


The public schools must rest upon some founda- 
Being 


secure and protect the equal rights of the commu- 
nity, and prevent favoritism or exclusiveness under 
whatever guise, or by whatever process attempted. 

The true guiding principle which the Public 
Schools have for their basis, as officially announced 
in this State years ago, seems to bo this: “The 
youth of the State may and ought to be educated, 


| at the public expense, up to the point of selecting 


the occupation by which each is to earn a livelihood, 


_ for a two-fold reason: One is, that he be mentally 


and morally prepared to perform those duties, as a 
member of society and a citizen, whicn are incum- 
bent on all alike. The other is, that education up 
to this point confers equal benefits upon all, and 
gives undue advantages to none.” 

The principle here laid down is broad enough and 
strong enough for all the legitimate purposes of any 
common school system anywhere ; ond the limita- 
tions of the principle are also so sharp cut and 
clearly defined, as to leave no room for any confu- 
sion of ideas as to the nature and extent of the public 


| duty, and the public rights in the premises. 


The Central High School undeniably transcends 
this principle; and, in so far as it does, infringes 
upon the rm of the community. If collegiate in- 
stitutions of learning, as this professes to be—indeed 
it almost aspires to the functions of a university— 
be made free by private endowment, nobody could 
object, and every right minded person acne § hearti- 


ty sppand. But when it is attempted to maintain 
em as free schools by a uniform tax upon the entire 
community, no warrant can be found for the usurpa- 
tion. The distinction is so plain, that he who runs 
may read, and if kept steadily in mind, will furnish 
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an instant corrective for all such ambitious and well- 
meant, but mistaken experiments at public expense. 

But if the High School, in its character and re- 
sults, were all that its friends claim for it—and this 
is by no means conceded—it is still open to the 
gravest objections, as inflicting more injury upon 
our public schools, than can be atoned for by all the 
benefits it confers upon the public through its hand- 
ful of graduates. And here, again, a confusion of 
ideas prevails in the popular mind, that should be 
corrected. 


A “high school,” in the true and proper meaning | 


of that term, is simply one of the grades into which 
the public schools are very naturally divided for 
convenience of instruction and suitable division of 
labor; the most usual gradatiou being into primary, 
secondary, grammar and high schools. And there 
should be as many schools provided for each grade, 
from the lowest to the highest, as there are pupils 
to be accommodated in each. If, from any cause, 
this be not done, just in that proportion the whole 
system is crippled and deranged in its operations. 
Just here, at this very point, is to be found the 
organic source of some of the most terrible evils 
that scourge the public schools of Philadelphia.— 
The three lower grades are approximately provided 
for; but when the fourth is reached, instead of find- 
ing at least four or five high schools, of the right 
kind for each sex, there is only one for boys and 
one for girls; and neither of them the natural out- 
cropping and development of the grades below, but 
rather a distortion and an excresence, unhealthful 
and injurious, instead of a benefit and a blessing. 
The inevitable result, as we all know, of this sud- 


_served for the annual meeting in 


| 3. A transfer of the work of tuition from the 
| parent at home, to the teacher in the school room; 
| and a change of the teacher’s functions to more of 
| the duties of instruction, instead of the mechanical 
| hearing of memorized recitations ; which last seems 
| to be the general rule, from the pressure of circum- 
stances,—more the misfortunate than the fault, prob- 
ably, of the conductors of our schools, but none the 
less objectionable on that account. 

| Evening Bulletin. 





—— > > — 


| THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE IN LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

We briefly alluded yesterday to the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the College and the formal or- 
ganization of the new English and Scientific De- 
partment. An event of such importance, not only 
to the borough, but to the whole State, and we may 
add to the country at large, demands a more ex- 
tended notice. 

The Curriculum of the new course was divided 
into 16 distinct departments, as follows :— 

Mental and Moral Philosophy, Political Philoso- 
phy, General and Applied Chemistry, Mathematics 
and Astronomy, English Language and Compara- 
tive Philology, Anatomy and Phisiology, Biblical 
Instruction, History and Rhetoric, Physical Geo- 
graphy, Mining and Metallurgy, Botany and Zoo- 
logy, Geology and Mineralogy, Physical Culture, 
Civil and Topographical Engineering, Mechanics 
and Experimental Philosophy, Modern Language. 

To each of these departments SEES three, re- 

uly,) a Professor 
was elected, and measures were taken to secure at 





den and strangling contraction of accommodations 
in the upper grade, is to be found in a chronic dis: | 
turbance of the course of study, in the Grammar | 
schools; a frantic and despairing struggle on the | 
part of Grammar school pupils to reach the coveted | 
prizes that tantalize the many, but, in the very | 
nature of things, can only gratify the restricted few ; | 
and the consequent introduction of the atrocious | 
“cramming” system—which, by the way, ought to | 
be made a penitentiary offence, were it not that it | 
is the fault of our school system, as organized, | 
rather than of the offending individuals. ‘Teachers, | 
especially our ablest and best, deplore these evils, 
but are powerless to remedy them. ‘The system is | 
stronger than the teacher, and crushes him. 
These remarks are not made in any spirit of un- | 
kindness or disparagement. Far otherwise. The | 
merits of our schools speak for themselves. But | 
the grievances referred to are real, not imaginary. | 
They must be confronted and cured at some time or | 
other, and the sooner the better. ‘T'o this end, the | 
only logical mode of procedure evidently would be: | 
First. To organize the frame work of the school | 
system in the direction, and, if possible, to the ex- 
tent indicated above. Having thus taken off from 
schools and teachers the straight-jacket that bow | 
binds them hand and foot; then 
Second. Remodel and reform the administration 
of the schools, so as to give us, amongst other 
things, | 
1, A modernized and more judicious course of | 








study, with no cramming and less of mechanical | “4 


routine; and the application of modern normal 
methods of instruction, now impracticable in most 
cases, and therefore seldom, if ever, attempted. 

2. Teachers’ examinations, that shall not be non 
sequiturs, but, when made, shall signify something, 
both as to scholarship, and that omitted but essen- 
tial item, skill in the art of teaching. 


once the necessary Cabinets and Museums. These 
are designed to illustrate all the departments of 
Natural Science, especially Mineralogy, Lithology ; 
Geology and Palaeontology ; Botany and Zoology. 
Collections are also to be made of models,and draw. 
ings of furnaces, mining tools, machines, and struc- 
tures instructive to the Engineer and Architect.— 
The observatory which has just been erected, con- 
sisting of a Tower and two Transit Rooms, and fit- 
ted up witha revolving dome and telescope, a 
Transit instrument, and other apparatus for the ob- 
servation of astronomical facts, will afford every 
opportunity for the thorough study of Astronomy, 
while the handsome laboratories in the spacious 
building now being erected by the munificence of 
Barton H. Jenks, Ksq., will be fitted up with all the 
most approved modern appliances for operation in 
inorganic, organic, and analytical Chemistry, and 
especially in Assaying and Metallurgy, under the 
immediate supervision and instruction of the ac- 
complished Professors who have charge of those 
departments. 


The general course is arranged parallel to the 
Classical, so that those who do not wish. to study 
Greek and Latin, may study the Natural Sciences, 
Mathematics, Modern Language and Literature, 
History, Rhetoric, Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, &c., 
as thoroughly as they are studied in our best Col- 
leges, and at the same time enjoy all the cultivation 
and learned habits and associations of College 
life. 


But in addition to this general Course of Instruc- 
tion which is designed to lay a substantial basis of 
knowledge and scholarly culture, elective studies 
are arranged for the Senior year and for a Post 
Graduate Course, so that the students may, if they 
choose, devote themselves to studies essentiall 
practical and technical; viz: Engineering, Civil, 
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Topographical and Mechanical; Mining and Met- | Engineering department of the Reading Rail Road, 
allurgy; Architecture; and the application of | in which he has won deserved and rapid promotion, 
Chemistry to Agriculture and the Arts. There will | Of course, all the members of the present able 
also be afforded an opportunity for special study of Faculty share in the instruction to be given in this 
Trade and Commerce; of Modern Language and | scientific course, and we must not omit to say that 
Philology ; and of the History and Institutions of | ‘Tutor Selden Coffin, A. M., was promoted to the 
our own country. In fact the whole Curriculum | Adjunct Professorship of Mathematics, a position he 
seems to have been arranged upon on the basis of | has fairly earned by his acquisitions in this depart- 
the most approved Polytechnic and Scientific Insti- | ment, as, well as his original ability and skill as an 
tutions of the land, and we cannot refrain from | Instructor. 
again congratulating our citizens on the honor as Taking therefore the present members of the 
well as the more practical and substantial advan-| Faculty with the new Professors elected, and the 
tague-at Lening com sa em Yt sac A Pals ate a be gn in July, Lafayette College will 
5 | have oard 0 i . 
and talents, but, what is of the utmost importgnce, | bers é ability by bay teneeines ta the candens bo 
experienced in teaching ; all of them having occu- | that the value of Mr. Pardee’s noble gift is greatly 
pied distinguished positions in various Colleges; | enhanced. In no other way could he have invested 
three of them formerly members of the Faculty here. | his money so advantageously to the cause of scien- 
Of the Rev. Dr. George Junkin, who takes the chair | tific education. The Philadelphia Telegraph in a 
parapet oo Re nig cm Fen recent editorial highly eulogistic of Mr. Pardee, 
i e nown ere an 00 ig y 1onore Oo refers to this and says 
need commendation from us. As the first President | ,, ; hes ; ; 4 
of Lafayette his name is linked to the College, and i we ve ee too, in eoansenng the sci- 
his return to the scenes of his early labors will be ~— Gonos! with on A pen at ege rather than 
hailed with delight by a who know and appreciate | .0U" ‘Ge petit d P multiplication of colleges 
his worth. Many an alumnus of Lafayette will hear | '* _ : ee, oS Pv vantage. They may be so 
with gladness that their honored instructor is again daly a reaps ere with each other, and so re- 
to be identified with “ Alma Mater.” Rev. Dr. Bur. | 8°) Tather than advance, the work of higher edu- 
rowes, formerly Vice President of the College and — Rac pt this arrangement secures the 
more recently President of the San Francisce Col. | °°! oy; aid of the professors already at their posts 
lege (the first College established on the Pacific | ‘* “° College, and thus, without additional ex- 
coast) returns also to his old home with the cordial pense, contributes a large and experienced working 
force to the new Faculty. 


greeting of his former colleagues and our, own citi- ‘ 

gens generally, who have not forgotten bis scholar- Pry yer “ape pcs ga the completeroll 
ip. hissi iety, and bi lishments. $ 

ship, hissincore picty, and bismeny accomplishments President Cattell, Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


Major H. T. Lee, A. M., an alumnus of the Col- Pete ie - 
lege and a member of the Faculty several years veakie Green, M. D., General and Applied 


since, is well known to us all as a polished gentle- 

map and ascholar of high attainments. Nor can Prof. James H. Coffin, LL. D., Mathematics and 

we believe that all our citizens have forgotten the | Astronomy, 

Rev. Thomas C. Porter, D. D., the distinguished Prof Francis A. March, A. M., English Language 

Professor of Natural Science in Franklin and Mar- | and Philology. 

shall College. He graduated at Lafayette twenty- Rev. John Leaman, M. D., Anatomy and Physi 

= yee ago, = his whole life ae 3 spent - ology j eee J = 
e Professor’s chair, pursuing with enthusiasm the ee oe ; : 

studies of his Aisertanseh Ho now retarns to his Rev. J. K. Eckard, D. D., History and Rhetoric, 

Alma Mater, and will have as a colleague in the} Rev. Lyman Coleman, D. D., Physical Geography. 

a - — Ss ae in tener ty Science,! Rev. Geo. Burrowes, D. D., Biblical Instruction 
rof. Traill Green, M. D. It is enongh to say of Sg L . 

Prof. Porter that he is a worthy pupil of one of the a H. 8. Osborn, TL, 1, Mining and, ieee 

most eminent scholars and one of the most thorough BY -_" 

instractors that our country has produced. The| ev. T. C. Porter, D. D., Botany and Zoology. 

Rev H.S8. Osborn, LL. D., who takes the chair of | Prof. Chas. H. Hitchcock, Geology and Miner- 

Mining and Metallurgy, was formery Professor in | alogy. 

Roanoke yn He ° widely =— among men| Prof. Henry T. Lee, A. M., Physical Culture. 

of science for his original researches and for man > : 

valuable discoveries. He has published a panier (adjunct) 5. Youngman, A. M., Zagios Phielegy, 


ing, and the ‘Trust 
of books of great learning, and the Trustees of the | " Prof, 8. T. Coffin, A, M., Mathematics (adjunct.) 


College may well congratulate themselves and the eis - : ; ae a 
public on having secured his services. Professor Mr. William G. Meigs, A. M., Tutor in Engi- 


Charles H. Hitchcock, A.M., of Amherst College, | 2©¢TD&- 

and more recently Chief of the Geological Sur-| Mr, Jas. W. Moore, A. B., Tutor in Mathematics. 
veys of Maine and North Carolina, takes the chair| In addition to these Instructors, Mr. C. L. Rehm, 
of Geology and Mineralogy. No one is unacquaint- | A.M., a gentleman of scientific culture, and who is 
ed with the name of his honored father, President | well acquainted with most of the Polytechnic 
Hitchcock, one of the pioneers in Geology, and one of | Schools of Europe was appointed Curator of the 
the ablest savans in this or any other country. Prof. Museums and Cabinets, and also to superintend the , 
H. is said to possess much of the genius and enthus- | erection of the new buildings. 

iasm of his father, and though young has already | Our space will not permit us to say all we wish, 








achieved a distinguished reputation in his favorite | and we shall recur to the subject again. Bat last 
department. Uf Mr. Meigs, the Tutor in Engineering, | Wednesday was certainly a memorable day for 
and a graduate of Lafayette, we hear good accounts. | Kaston. Such men as A. Pardee, of Hazleton; B. 
He has been connected nearly four years with the | H. Jenks, of Bridesburg; Joseph H. Scranton, of 
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Scranton; Morris Patterson and A. Martien, of | will put money in his pocket even though he be an 
Philadelphia; Thomas Beaver, of Danville; Col. | old bachelor without any expectations, or a day la- 
Dorris, of Huntingdon ; Dr. Curwen, of Harrisburg, | borer without family. There are always those in 
and others no less distinguished for energy and lib-| every community who appreciate the value of a 
erality mean something when they come together | good education for their children. Such people are 
upon an occasion like this. It is proper to say that | very apt, after some discouraging efforts to have 
besides Mr. Pardee’s munificent gift of $100,000, the | the public school good enough for their children, to 
Trustees of the College have contributed to its fund | send them off reluctantly to boarding schools at a 
during the last year over $50,000! The College has | distance, or undertake to have them instructed at 
now a permanent endowment of more than $200,000, | home by private tutors. This isa bad practice. It 
and by a generous donation from John I. Blair, | is more democratic and in every way better to have 
Esqr., the Trustees have recently added over twelve | the children of all stations in life, and of families of 
acres of valuable ground to the College promises.— | every grade of wealth, meet on the same level in 
The Alumni Professorship has made steady progress | the public school, the only qualifications for school 
so that by next Commencement, it is expected that membership being fair morals, soundness of mind, 
their full sum will be added. Almost daily some | and personal cleanliness. ‘There is little danger of 
former student sends his subscription of $100, or | children well trained at home getting harm at such 
declares his intention to do so at an early day, all | aschool. There is far more danger at boarding 
alike animated by a generous impulse to share in | schools, where boys and girls are separated from 
the noble work, and unwilling that the “roll of | the inflaences of home, especially if they are sent 
honor” shall be completed without their names ; and | away in tender years. 
we are sure a broad foundation has been laid, that It matters not how carefully children are kept 
other men like that noble, generous Philadelphian, | away from evil influences, they will inevitably meet 
Mr. William Adamson, will honor themselves by en- | them at some time and somewhere. ‘Temptations 
dowing additional Professorships.— Easton Dazly | to do wrong will come, if not in company with others 
Express. then in their own hearts and when quite alone.— 
a teal moral strength comes with meeting and resist- 
ing. ‘This the child of six years old is just as well 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. THE PUBLIC OR able to do asthe grandsire of sixty; and is it not 
DISTRICT £CHOOL. written “as thy day, so shall thy strength be ?” 
In an article on page 11 on “The School in the} The public school teacher should be possessed of 
Family ” we take it for granted that the farmer’s | moral power. Do not employ a man of so little 
boy can attend school. Happily this is the case | force of mind and goodness of heart combined that 
almost everywhere in our country, except in the | he has to govern by the rod; much better have a 
ruder settlements of the West and the less populous gentle woman with persuasive graces and loving 
parts of the South; but unhappily the character of temper. Any teacher who shows anger should be 
the public schools in many sections, even in the | dismissed at once, no matter how much he knows. 
fastern States, is very poor, so poor indeed that it | To governs one’s self is more important than to 
is a matter of but little regret that school keeps but | govern the school. Very great learning is seldom 
four months in the year. Certainly no question | a desirable qualification ; but, with good general 
should come home to every farmer with more force | knowledge, great accuracy is. A teacher’s language 
than the inquiry—“ whose fault is it that the district | should be easy and correct always, his pronunciation 
school is no better?” We know it is often very perfect. Je should read easily and well, and spell 
hard to induce a community of little-thinking men | well, and have a fair knowledge of arithmetic.— 
to tax themselves any more than they can help for | With these qualifications, if he is not lazy, he will 
any thing. And if the school is better than it used be a good teacher who loves his work and loves his 
to be, and the boys are picking up from newspapers pupils. In regard to mere book knowledge, of even 
and story books, “a better edication than their those things which he is to teach, as geography, 
fathers had,” any movement to have a better house | history, etc., he can study faster, read more than, 
and better teachers will be very apt to be voted and keep thoroughly ahead of his pupils, if he has 
down in town meeting as often as it can be brought | only a general understanding of his subjects. 
up. It is useless to argue on moral principles with | The primary school teacher’s chief business is to 
the men who are not in favor of giving their children | furnish a child with the means of acquiring know- 
the very best education they can possibly have, nor ledge, and a love for it; to give the child a know- 
with those who, perhaps, having no children of | ledge of written language, so that he can comprehend 
their own, neither think nor care how those of their | books and put himself in communication with the 
neighbors are educated. There is no appeal. to | thinking world; and to so far instruct him in regard 
germ interest which they will heed. It is not to the world around him that he shall leave school 
ard to demonstrate by examples almost everywhere, | with earnest desire tolearn more. So, heis instruct- 
that the thoroughness of the schooling has a great | ed a litile, and a very little it is, in geography; he 
effect, and that very speedy, upon the general intelli- | gains a little insight into mathematics and numeri- 
gence and moral sense of the community, the secur- | cal relations (learns to count pennies and compute 
ity of propery: the value of real estate, etc. Crime | interest perhaps ;) he studies history of the United 
is diminished; invention and mechanical ingenuity | States and thinks he understands all very well ; and 
quickened ; better farming obtains, and the general | so it is with other things. But most unfortunately, 
welfare of the whole community is greatly increased. | neither school-books nor teachers tell their pupils 
It is, in fact, hard to set bounds to the inevitable | where they can go for fuller knowledge and minute 
and elevating influence of a good district school | information on these subjects. This great want is 
well maintained for a series of years. | in part supplied by good district, school, or pyblic 
It is every citizen’s bounden duty to do not only libraries, where they exist; but the desire for such 
his share towards maintaining a good public school | libraries and the use of such as exist might be greatly 
in his neighborhood, but he should be active and | increased by suitable references, in the school-books 
earnest in having it just as good as it can be. It | in general use, to instructive treatises. 
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In our remarks upon this subject in our last issue 
we alluded to the fact that few school books give 
any intimation that the knowledge imparted by them 
is the merest outline, the barest skeleton of the sub- 
jects on which they treat, It is surely not desirable 
to bewilder the child with the idea, that knowledge 


is so vast, and that the hill of science towers so_ 
high above him, that he can never hope to clamber | 


higher than its very base ; yet it is important when 
he manifests especial interest in any one branch of 
knowledge, to be able to tell him where and how 
he may follow this bent, and perhaps even find him- 
self investigating subjects upon which the wisest 
know but little. We consider this unfortunate im- 
pression, so often gained by school children, that if 
they know all that is in their books, it is enough, as 


one great reason, why, after leaving school, so many | 


give up all effort to acquire knowledge. The differ- 
ence between teachers, in respect to the desire to 
learn more, which they implant in their pupils, is 
very great. This is certainly the best thing a child 
or youth can be taught. With the strong desire to 
learo he will learn. With the will, a way will be.— 
If the best teacher the district will get is stupid, 
and cannot inspire the love of knowledge in the 
children, then the efforts of the parents to accom- 

lish the same end must be stronger, that this part 
of education be not neglected, for with its neglect 
comes plodding mediocrity, or stupid listless life, or 
a life of drudgery and money-getting, the only aim 
being to add field to field, or dollar to dollar, and 
to receive the obeisance of those who bow to wealth. 
This object, however, is rarely accomplished, and 
usually from the mere lack of knowledge,—that is, the 
reasoning ability, or clear-headedness, which comes 
of a love for knowledge. 


The farmer’s business is so varied, and touches so 
many branches of knowledge, that he may well 
stand aghast at the contemplation of them all. In 
common with the rest of the world, he is interested 

ersonally in all that affects the arts of comfortable 
iving, the business relations of men, politics, re- 
ligion, social life, etc. Besides, he bas a great deal 
more to interest him and his children. He is in 
close contact with nature and her workings, and 
should know that thousands of the best minds in 
the world are studying the natural laws which have 
a bearing upon agriculture. Some study the rela- 
tions of the soil to solvent influences, its ability to 
gain and retain fertility, its relations to moisture 
and drouth, to the action of the air, to manure, etc. 
Others devote themselves to gaining a knowledge 


of plants, of all the different kinds of vegetable phys- | 


iology or plant structure, of the diseases of plants, 
of the changes which cultivation may effect. Others 
still, apply themselves to the study of animals in 
health and sickness, the principles of breeding, feed- 
ing, fattening, etc. Others study the weather and 
its relations to full harvests and scant ones, and to 
gain the ability to know beforehand and take ad- 
vantage of whatever may come. And so in such 
different departments of the farmer’s interests, wise 
men devote thought, zeal, and even life itself, to the 
fuller understanding of laws and facts which he 
may apply to his profit. Should he not know some- 


thing about all this? Shall our boys grow up as 
ignorant of subjects which will enlarge their views 
and make them better men and better farmers, as | 
the very oxen they fodder? 


Let us see to it then, that our farmer boys, with 
that thorough ground work of good knowledge of 
the English language and of the cardinal rules of 


| Arithmetic and other general knowledge, gain also 
| the knowledge that there is a great deal more to 
learn about things which will be very interesting 
'and instractive, and which will add, not only to 
their satisfaction of life, but to their wealth in this 
| world’s good. 


| That the book worm will make a poor farmer, as 
| a general rule, everybody knows. However, he has 
certainly little wisdom who discards book-gained 
| knowledge. To be a successful farmer, the boy must 
|be early trained to independent observation and 
| judgment, to a reliance upon himself, and to see that 
success or failure results from causes, which, if he 
knows enough, he may regulate, This can never 
come satisfactorily without a thorough knowledge 
of work. 


Every farmer will agree with us in this, and we 
have rarely known one who did not put the work 
theory into practice—and often with most indiscreet 
energy. Boys are ambitious and delight in praise. 
They begin tough and hearty ;—they scorn the light 
work very socn ;—they aspire to do “the work of a 
man”—to be worth more to their fathers than any 
men they can hire ;—they learn quickly how to do 
every kind of work. ‘They hoe, and rake, and bind, 
and swing the axe, and fodder the stock, and look 
after the hired men; they save the farmers many 
steps, for—they boys never get out of breath, or 
never say so. They do harder work, and aspire to 
do the hardest. At 16, they take their places with 
the mowers: at 17, they are expert cradlers, and 
pitchers, and do every kind of work so well, that 
their praise is on every body’s lips, and the horney 
handed men look on in astonishment to see the feats 
of strength and endurance which they show. The 
result is, in a majority of cases, that the boys break 
down; they strain themselves and grow out of shape, 
have fits of fainting in the field, headache, giddiness, 
blindness; grow thin and pale, and take to their 
books, perhaps to novel reading; lose interest in 
the farm, and so after all their brilliant promise, go 
into some other business, or make very poor farm- 
ers. We can name a score of very much such 
cases. 

There is a remedy—and it is a simple one, name- 
ly: more brain-work and less hand-work. 

This is easier stated than carried out, for the am- 
bition of a good boy to work is constantly excited 
on the farm, by the results of what work does con- 
tinually before his eyes, and the presence of labor- 
ers who will inevitably encourage the greatest out- 
‘ays of energy and strength on his part. He has no 
such incitements to study on the farm, and in fact, 
much work and much study are entirely incompati- 
ble. The weary body demands rest, in which the 
mind must participate. Nevertheless, the evil of 
over-working boys is so great, that we must, even 
again and again, caution parents, and the boys 
themselves, against it, as one notable cause of so 
many inferior farmers. 

But very few farmers can afford to give their sons 
| anything more than what is called “ A Common 
| School Education”—that is, as regards book learn- 
/ing. Almost none, however, are so straightened in 
means that they cannot have good books and papers. 
They can throw upon their sons the responsibility 
of learning what other people think and say about 
this or that crop, or practice, or way of treating 
crops, or about the insects which may annoy them, 
and about a thousand-and-one things which may be 
made the subjects of investigation upon the farm. 
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Besides, a farmer needs a knowledge of many | By a clause or section of this act the observance 
other kinds of work—not straightforward farming | of the “ Lord’s day ” is provided for. 
—and the young farmer’s winters can hardly be; The acts of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
spent to better advantage than in acquiring famili- | specifically relating to the Sabbath are those of 
arity with one or more trades. The writer will re- | 1705, 1794, 1847 and 1855. The first act of 1705 is 
members the months spent in the cabinet maker's } as follows: “‘T’o the end that all people within this 
shop in learning the use of tools. He was not of | province may with greater freedom devote them- 
much use to the cabinet maker, but the knowledge | selves to religious and pious exercises, be it enact- 
gained has been worth a great deal to himself ever | ed,” etc. And then follow these sentences: “ That, 
since. We advise any young farmer who can get | according to the example of the primitive Chris- 
such a place, to give two or even six months labors | tians, and for the ease of creation, every first day of 
gratuitously to the blacksmith in his shop, or to the | the week, commonly called Sunday, all the people 
carpenter, or to the sadler, or to the wheelwright, shall abstain from toil and labor, and whether mast- 


and to do so every winter, until a good insight is 


ers, parents, children, servants or others, they may 


gained of these trades. Ina stony country, where | better dispose themselves to read and hear the holy 


wall laying is an important accomplishment, time 
should be taken to learn this, and there is some op- | 


portunity almost every season, to learn practically | 


the principles of framing houses, or joiner work.— | 
The use of this practical education in different kinds 

of work does not make a farmer a “ Jack-of-all- 

trades,” but it makes him at least a better judge of 

other men’s work, and a much better and “ handier” 

farmer.—American Agriculturist. 


2°. 


SUNDAY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following iateresting facts in view of the 
present agitation of the Sunday question, is from an 
address to the public, issued by a committee of cit- 
zens lately convened to take action on the subject : 

The facts in regard to the Sabbath, as pertaining 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, are the 
following : 

The Sabbath is recognized by the laws, and a 
proper regard for it is placed on the same footing 
as a proper regard for the laws on other subjects. 

The Christian religion has been uniformly recog- 
nized as a part of the common law of Pennsylvania.* 
The first legislative act in the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania recognized the Christian religion, the obliga. 
tion of the “ Lord’s day” and affirmed the liberty 
of conscience. Judge Duncan referring to the first 
legislative act (Updegraph vs. The Commonwealth, ) 
says: “It.is called the great law of the body of 
laws, in the Province of Pennsylvania, passed at an 
Assembly at Chester, the 7th of the twefth month, 
December.” 

The preamble to the act shows what were the 
views of the founders of the Commonwealth in re- 
gard to the importance of religion, and of the 
Christian religion in particular: “ Whereas, the 
glory of Almighty God aud the good of mankind, is 
the reason and end of government, and therefore 
government in itself is a venerable ordinance of 
God ; and forasmuch as it is principally desired and 
intended by the proprietary, and governor, and the 
freemen of the Province of Pennsylvania, and ter- 
ritories thereunto belonging, to make and establish 
such laws as shall best preserve true Christian and 
civil liberty, in opposition to all unchristian, licen- 
tious and unjust practices, whereby God may have 
his due, Cesar his due, and the people their due, | 
from tyranny and oppression on the one side, and 
insolency and licentiousness on the other, so that 
the best and firmest foundations may be laid for the 
present and the future happiness both of the gov- 
ernor and the people of this province, and territories 


aforesaid, and their prosperity : Be it enacted,” etc. | 





an Updegraph vs. The Commonwealth, 11 Sarg. & Rawle, 


Scriptures at home, and frequent such meetings of 
religious worship abroad as may best suit their re- 
spective persuasions.” 

The act of 1794 isas follows: “If any person shall 
do or perform any worldly employment or business 
whatsoever on the Lord’s day, commonly called 
Sunday, works of necessity and charity excepted, 
shall use or practice any unlawful game, hunting, 
shooting, sport or diversion whatsvever on the same 
day, and be convicted thereof, every such person so 
offending shall for every such offence forfeit and pay 
the sum of four dollars, to be levied by distress ; or 
in case he or she shall refuse or neglect to pay the 
said sum, or goods or chattels connot be found 
whereof to levy the same by distress, he or she shall 
suffer six day’s imprisonment in the house of cor- 
rection of the proper county. Provided always, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
prohibit the dressing of victuals in private families, 
bake-houses, lodging-houses, inns, and other houses 
of entertainment for the use of sojourners, travelers 
or strangers, or to hinder watermen from landing 
their passengers, or ferrymen from carrying over 
the water travelers or persons removing with their 
families on the Lord’s day, commonly called Sun- 
day, nor to the delivery of milk or the necessaries 
of life before nzne of the clock in the forenoon, nor 
after five of the clock in the afternoon of the same 
day. Provided always, That such prosecution 
shall be commenced within seventy-two hours after 
an offence shall be committed.” 

The act of 1705, especially pertains to the sale 
of intoxicating drinks on Sunday. The actisin the 
following words: 

“ And be tt further enacted, That all persons 
who are found drinking and tippling in ale-houses, 
taverns, or other public houses or places, on the first 
day of the week, commonly called Sunday, or any 
part thereof, shfll for every offence forfeit and pay 
one shilling and sixpence, to any constable that 
shall demand the same, to the use of the poor; and 
all constables are hereby empowered, and by virtue 
of their office, required to search public houses and 
places suspected to entertain such tipplers, and 
them, when found, quietly to disperse; but in case 
of refusal, to bring the persons so refusing before 
the next justice of the peace, who may commit such 
offenders to the stocks, or bind them to their good 
behaviour, as to him shall seem requisite. And the 
keepers of such ale-houses, taverns, or other public 
house or place, as shall countenance or tolerate any 
such practices, being convicted thereof, by the view 
of a single magistrate, his own confession, or the 
proof of one or more credible witnesses, shall, for 
every offence, forfeit and pay ten shillings,*to be 
| recovered as and for the use above said. 
| Provided always, That nothing in this act be 
| construed to prevent victualling houses or other 
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public houses or places from supplying the necessary 
occasions of travelers, inmates, lodgers or others, on 
the first day of the week, with victuals and drink in 
moderation, for refreshment only; of which neces- 
sary occasion for refreshment, as also moderation, 
the magistrate before whom complaint is made shall 
be judge—any law, usage or custom, in this prov- 


ince, to the contrary notwithstanding.” | 


The act of 1847, excuses canal or railroad com- 
panies from attending their works on the Sabbath 
days, for the purpose of expediting or aiding the 
passage of any boat, craft or vehicle, along the 
same. 

The law of 1855, prohibits the sale of liquors on 
the first day of the week. ‘This law is as follows : 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any person or per- 





sons to sell, trade or barter, in any spirituous or 
malt liquor, wine or cider, on the first day of the 


pick and shovel; he who works by the month or 
the year feels that he has a right to this day as a 
day of rest; the professor in a college, the teacher 
in a public school, the judge on the bench, the 
representative in the senate or the a sus- 
pends his toil. The State government and the city 
government, except as necessity requires action in 
certain cases, close their offices and give rest to 
their officials. Bankers and brokers; those who 
supply our families with clothing, furniture, fuel 
and food, suspend their business. Even the asylums 
of benevolence are guarded against any needless 
visitations, and are “ hushed into more than their 
wonted stillness.” Nolaws are acquiesced in more 
cheerfully and more universally than those which 
are founded on the sanctity of the Sabbath; in re- 
spect to no other law are the habits of the commun- 
ity more perfectly adjusted than to those which 


week, commonly called Sunday; or for the keeper | — <p on that day, and which designate it as 
or keepers of any hotel, inn, tavern, ale-house, beer- | a day of rest. 
house, or other public house or place, knowingly to| | How much is implied in this remark may be under- 
allow or permit any spirituous or malt liquors, wine | stood by one who would undertake to compute the 
or cider, to be drunk on or within the premises or | amount of instruction, sacrifice, legislation and toil, 
house occupied or kept by such keeper or keepers, | which would be required in forming the habits of a 
his, her, or their agents or servants, on the said | savage tribe, and adjusting their views to the ob- 
first day of the week.” _servance of such alaw. Such habits do not spring 
' a4 oe a ears a oy of fifty dol- | a “4 nor = - the a y mere — 
ars, to be recoverable as debts of like amount are | tion. ey are the siow growth of years, lorme 
now by law recoverable, oné half for the guardians | and matured under the conviction, that they are 
of the poor, the other for the benefit of the prosecu- | founded on truth, and are for the good of man- 
tor, unless he is a witness—in whichevent the whole | kind. 
enalty is to be paid to the said guardians. | These laws have been in existence in the Com- 
The third section enacts that “ In addition tothe | monwealth for a century and a half, without detri- 
civil penalties imposed by the last preceding sec- | ment to the public good, and, as the community has 
tion, for a violation of the provisions of the first | believed, closely connected with the industry and 
a of this -_ Sarge soggy a violate | prosperity of the people, with the prevention of 
e provisions of that section, shall be taken and | crime, and with the promotion of sound moralit 
deemed to have committed a misdemeanor, and | pair refined irerthoor The law on the subject Sas 
shall on conviction thereof, in any criminal court | been submitted to without a murmur, though it ab- 
a a be — Pm yo not — | stracts from secular callings fitty-two days, or nearly 
an ten, nor more than one hundred dollars, and | two working months in every year; for the commu- 
be imprisoned in the county jail for a period not | nity has believed, that chi ne been gained than 
less than ten, nor more than sixty days, at the dis- | lost, by taking that time from secular pursuits and 
“Geosaenaieeds tat been uniformly sustained | go oy ane fity’ it he Faoke 2 al ¢ ihe 
| a loss to the community, it has been a gain on the 
by the courts of the State as constitutional and | score of health and jaers of good das of gen- 
pre - Byatt oh anions Sete Leatien pach cena of public virtue, and of prosperity in 
, ‘ | wor matters. 
(case of William H. Jeandelle,) “the great embodi- While this has been the general sentiment of 
ment of the customs, usages, and will of the people,” | the community, irrespective of religious belief, there 
Sunday is “excepted from the calculation fixing the | is a large and respectable portion of citizens, whose 
number of days allowed to the Executive for the | opinions are entitled to consideration, as the views 
ee = ered vee Art. 2, Sec. 23. | of any large class of citizens are, who regard the 
k = A m a “ ghman eclares that the Sabbath as having a higher authority for its observ- 
punishment.” 18. & R. 347. ‘Thus Chief Justice | heusion, it le a requirement of God. that the day 
g . 8. & R. 347. 1 Jhief Justice | hension, it is a requirement of God that the day 
: - declares, — a is a Christian insti- | should be regarded as sacred. To their own pecu- 
Constitution, and on this ground alone has the | others ‘by law, nor do ihey ask that the law shall 
s » a f e | others by law, nor y as at the laws 
Legislature a right to pass laws for its observance.” | prescribe to others in what way the day, as a reli- 
2 Amer, Law. Reg. 520. bend 5 | gious institution, shall be observed; but, while for 
The my cl the ages | in regard to busi- | themselves they place the obligation of its observ- 
pone ps a _ = _ oy of these laws, | ance on those higher views, and as an act of duty 
a nag “ ~ _ - a — —_ | to God, they are willing i no Bet ee in its 
colleges ; of courts; of ‘domestic life “a 'dligion. seer ne tae elias of the State. The 
They enter essentially into the arrangements of | do not attempt to dictate as to the motives whic 
social —— life; of es ee of busi- | shall govern others; they ask only that the law 
ness and of pleasure, as well as of religion. Every | shall be observed. 
school is closed ; every court is adjourned ; over | These customs have been so well settled in the 
manufactory is stopped. The stores, the theatres, | community, that it has come to be understood by a 
the ball-rooms, are shut. The farmer leaves his | large portion of the citizens, and particularly by 





plow in the furrow ; the day-laborer lays down his | the laboring classes, that they have a right to this 
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day of rest; and this right is regarded as among 
the most valuable which they enjoy. Contracts for 
labor are made with this understanding, and so well 
is this understood, that it is not necessary that this 
should be specified in the agreement to a contract 
to work by the day, the month, or the year; it is 
not necessary to specify, that this shall not include 
the Sabbath, and it would be regarded as a viola- 





day when he would not be crushed with teil, and 
burdened with care. No one can estimate the real 
value of such a day to the laboring man, or the be- 
nevolence of those arrangements in our laws and 
customs which have made this a right to those who 
toil. No change of customs; no legislative act, 
| could be more oppressive on the great masses of 
| men, than that which would take away this right.— 





tion of the contract if it should be insisted on.— | As bearing hard on the laboring classes, a change 
The same is true in indenturing apprentices, and in | in the “ hour” system from ten hours a day to twelve 
binding out orphans. By the very nature of such | would not be equal at all to such a change as would 
indentures, as understood in the Commonwealth, the | obliterate the Sabbath as a day of rest, and make it 
Sabbath is to be to them a day of rest from toil.— necessary for men to toil without interval, every day 


No one could enforce a claim to the labor of an ap- 
prentice on the Sabbath by the law; no one could 


advance such aclaim without violating a well-under- | 


in the week, and every day in the year. 
Such are the well-settled laws and customs of the 


| State of Pennsylvania, and such the declared sen- 


stood right. The same is true in relation to officers | timents of the people ot the Commonwealth. 


and clerks in banks; to judges in the courts; to 
salesmen in stores; to printing offices ; to masons, 


carpenters, painters; to operators in cotton and | 


woolen factories, and to laborers in machine shops. 
By common consent ; by universal custom ; by the 
laws themselves,—for these, and for all classes of 
laborers, unless there is a special contract to the 
contrary, the Sabbath is to be a day of rest. This 
right is to them invaluable. It is among the most 
needed, and the most precious, which laboring men 
can enjoy. Nothing could be more unjust than to 
attempt to deprive them of this right, or so to 
modify the laws, or to change the customs of the 


| 
| Episcopal Recorder. 
| sD 

TRUANCY. 
| Lxtracted from the last annual report of J. L. 
PICKARD, Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Of all the sources of irregularity of attendance, 
| that of truancy is the most prolific of evil, and I 


| have made its cause and its cure a special study. 


| 
| 


Each individual case has, without doubt, a cause 


| peculiar to itself, and yet all may be classed under 


| 


community, as to compel them to labor “every day | 


in the week”—“‘every day in the year.” 
to take advantage of their necessities, in connection 


Moreover, | 


with any particular calling—as of labor in a print- | 


ing office, or in the distribution of newspapers, or 


in conducting cars,—and to make it necessary for | 


them, either to labor on the Sabbath or to be dis- | 


missed from the employment, would be to discrimi- | 


nate between them and other laborers; would be 


and to their families. 
Strenuous effort isnow made in this and other States 


one or both of two general heads— 


1. Failure to make school attractive ; 
2. Impatience of restraint, and love of bad com- 
pany. 


While the number of natural truants is compara- 
tively small, the number that may be easily educated 
into truancy is very large. ‘This educating process 
almost invariably begins at home, but it may be stim- 
ulated and perfected at school. Parental misman- 


| agement does not immediately concern us in this 
unequal in its operation, and unjust to themselves | 
| one hand, fall into the support of parental negli- 


to reduce the number of hours required of laborers | 


from ten to eight—an effort which is entirely in the 


direction of humanity and kindness towards those | 
At the same time, | 


whose lives are spent in toil. 
however, while this effort is made, so much desired 


by laborers, an effort of a directly opposite kind is | 
made by those who are seeking to abolish the Sab- 
bath, and to compel those who labor to toil every | 


day of the week—taking away an entire day of rest. 
Towards this large class of citizens—comprising, 
in fact, the great body of the community—nothing 
could be more unjust than laying this, additional 
burden upon them, depriving them of their sacred 
right—the right to a day of rest—a right which 
they have enjoyed from their earliest years; a right 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution and the 
laws; a right regarded as sacred in the customs of 
the community ; a right to the enjoyment of which 
they look forward in all their future lives—their 
very birth-right, and among the most precious of 
their birth-rights in a land of liberty. Life to the 
masses ; life to those doomed to hard toil; life to 
the professional man ; life to the salesman, the teller 
in a bank, the clerk in a custom-house; life to the 
farmer, the teacher, the mechanic ; nay, life to the 
convict in his cell, would be a different thing—a 
gloomy thing—if in his daily engagements man 
might not look forward to a day of repose; if in its 
hardest toils he could not anticipate that there 
would be intervals, often occuring, when he might 
suspend his labor altogether, and Cove, at least, one 








discussion, but the fact that the school may, on the 


gence, or, on the other hand, counteract it, does 
concern us. in speaking of the school, I use the 
term in its broadest sense, to include school grounds, 
school houses and their appurtances, school furni- 
ture and apparatus, as well as school teachers.— 
Unsightly buildings in unpleasant localities, un- 
comfortable seats and desks, and dingy walls, will, 
in spite of the best efforts of the very best teachers, 
make many a child sigh for the fields, or even the 
streets, where some pure air may be found, and 
where the eye may be delighted with an occasional 
form of beauty, and the limbs may be free from the 
unnatural positions into which they are too often 
forced in the school room. What wonder if such 
surroundings should tempt to an occasional truancy! 
What wonder if, under such circumstances, teach- 
ers should relax their efforts and grow disheartened ! 
What wonder if the best home training, united with 
the faithful watch of the teacher, should fail to ar- 
rest the tendedcy to truancy engendered in the 
miscalled school room ! 

Whether or not this city is chargeable with any 
of its truancy, and if so, to what extent, recurrence 
to what I have said under the head of School Ac- 
commodations will determine. 

A careful investigation will show that a very 
large proportion of cases of truancy have their 
origin in the second general cause specified. 

Children unrestrained at home, and left at liberty 
to roam the streets and choose their own company, 
will seldom receive kindly the restraints of a well- 


governed school. The discipline of the school is 
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irksome. Obedience is a word unknown to them, | 
and to its healthful influences they are entire | 
strangers. The teachers’ labors are entirely thwart- 
ed by the lack of parental co-operation. The six 
hours work of the teacher is undone by the six 
hours’ work of street companions, and he starts 
each morning at the point from which he has set 
out every previous morning. He has gained no 
power over the child, sufficient to hold him against 
the allurements of some excursion upon a pleasant 
day, or the great attractions of a circus or other 
traveling show. The child’s thoughts are so con- | 
stantly upon his exciting plays, that all love of | 
study is crowded out, and the healthful incentive of | 
a love of books is entirely lacking. What I have | 
said of an entire lack of government at home, will 
apply with equal force to rae restraints.— | 
Some roam the streets, ard seek the haunts of vice, | 
because they are encouraged so to do by their pa- | 
rents, or at best are left to do as they please, while 
others are driven into the streets by cruel treatment 
at home. Some parents, in their great anxiety to 
keep their children free from the contaminating 
influences of the street, by their severity drive them 
into the very course they would have them shun. | 
Others deny their children pleasures which are sin- 
ful, but forget that they must have some pleasures, 
and neglect to furnish them with such as are not 
hurtful. This neglect often proves their ruin. I 
have alluded to these kinds of improper discipline, | 
not so much for the purpose of calling attention to | 
them, as with the design of making these facts bear 
upon the discussion of the cause of truancy, to which | 
I shall presently come. In this connection, I must | 
not fail to allude to the many truants who have no 
home they may call their own, orphans or half or- 
phans, who are dependent upon the charity of those 
who can not feel in them any special interest, nor 
to those whose parents are absent from their homes 
from early morning till late at night, while engaged 
in their daily labor. Many a poor child is thus left 
without any one to care for his preparation for 
school, or to welcome him home after a hard day’s 
study. He must be alone at home, or he must seek 
companions in the street. It is little to be wonder- 
ed at, that he is often late at school or that he is 
frequently absent. During the past year, cases of 
this kind have come very often to my knowledge. 
The mother, away at work during the whole day, 
can not see that her child goes to school at the 
proper time. The necessities of many a poor mother, 
thus make the truancy of her child possible, and, 
in a city of this size, where so many vicious influ- 
ences are constantly surrounding him, probable. | 
Deeply as she may deplore it, it is not in her power | 
to prevent it. Such acase as this, will enforce one 
method of cure I have to propose. 

The cure of all cases of truancy caused by failure 
to provide comfortable, attractive accommodations, 
is patent to all. It needs no illustration. Our 

ublic halls and our churches, which are to be“used 

ut a small part of each day, or but a small part of 
one day in each week, have all their appointments 
suited to the comfort of their occupants, and many 
are made attractive by adornment or by painting. 
Money thus expended is considered well invested,” 
even though the large majority of occupants have 
their habits already fixed and are less liable to be 
impressed than in their earlier yoars. Shall we be 
less careful when we are making preparations for 
the daily home of children who are susceptibie 
to influence from the things with with they come in 
constant contact? Money expended upon a proper 














adornment of our school buildings and school 
grounds is not lost. I say a proper adornment, for 
let the idea of extravagence once gain sway, and 
another passion is excited that will in some mea- 
sure at least overbalance all the good effects of 
adornment. Mere ornament, having no other use 
than to ornament, fails sadly in its attempts to ac- 
complish anything good. Skill in adornment does 
not consist so much in covering up defects of form 
or of dress with outside ticselry, as in fitting the 
dress to the form, in suiting the color to the com- 
plexion, and in selecting material adapted to the 
circumstances and the occupation of the wearer. 
The difference observable in two similar structures 
is not so much a difference in material as in the 
manner of putting the material together. The dif- 
ference in expense is often in favor of the more 
beautiful. 

Every school house which in itself encourages 
habits of neatness and economy, and which furnish- 
es daily lessons of carefulness and thrift, will be a 
very sure preventive of truancy. And yet it will 
fail to reach all cases, for some are found, the cause 
of whose truancy is not external but internal. 

The measures to be employed with such must be 
first peaceable, then, if need so require, forcible ; 
first persuasive and then compulsory. The teacher 
should exhaust all his resourses, both persuasive 
and compulsory, before any other measures are re- 
sorted to. He should acquaint himself with all the 
home influences to which the truant is subjected. 
He should by personal conference with the parent 
seek his co-operation. The truant himself should 
be kindly yet firmly dealt with. Heshould be made 
to feel as well as to see the evil consequences of 
his course. No pains should be spared to save him 
from the ruin to which his habits lead him. The 
school room should be made attractive to him; he 
should find in his teacher his best friend. His good 
traits should be carefully encouraged, and his bad 
traits képt in the back ground, but by no means 
overlooked or forgotten. Faithful sowing and till- 
ing, and patient waiting for the harvest will be re- 
paid. Truants are by no means natura!ly the worst 
or most worthless of boys; they are worth saving, 
and they will often repay the most vigorous exer- 
tions in their behalf. “ Line upon line,” “ precept 
upon precept,” “here a little and there a little,” is 
the rule of the successful teacher. This rule is not 
one which I have any occasion to lay down before the 
teachers of Chicago, for I have seen it faithfully fol- 
lowed by very many during the year I have spent 
with them; and it is but justice to say that the 
course I have marked ont for the successful teacher, 
is the one pursued by a majority of those under 
your charge. 

Earnest and faithful as the teacher may be, he 
will yet fail to reach many cases of truancy. The 
parents’ absence from home at the most important 
part of the day, and the consequent failure of the 
teacher to secure their co-operation during school 
hours; the unwillingness of other parents to take 
any interest in the punctual attendance of their 
child ; and the utter refusal of others, who encour- 
age truancy in their children, to aid the teacher in 
his work,—enforce the necessity of some other agency 
than those established by the Board of Education, 
and faithfully executed by willing teachers. 

To meet this necessity the legislative power of 
the State has, in many instances, been invoked, and 
the organization of a Truant Police has resulted. I 
have conversed with many school officers and teach- 
ers as to the practical workings of the system, and 
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find their testimony uniformly favorable. “The 
very best results have attended the work of Truant 
Officers,” say all who have the best means of judg- 
ing. Some of the details of the system may be of 
interest here : 

I. Legislative Action.—Giving Boards of Educa- 
tion, School Committees, or City Authorities, the 
power to establish rules for the government of the 
schools under their charge; and still further than 
this, in some cases empowering the several cities 
and towns of the commonwealth “to make all need- 
ful provisions and arrangements concerning habitual 
truants, and children not attending school, without 
any regular and lawful occupation, growing up in 
ignorance,” &c.; provided that such ordinances and 
by-laws shall be approved by a designated authority, 
and shall not be repugnant to the laws of the Com- 
monwealth. As penalties, fines or commitment to 
some school of correction have been authorized. 

II. Municipal Action.—Accepting the Legisla- 
tive Act, and providing means for its execution. 
These means are— 

I. Truant Officers in number suited to the pupu- 
lation of the city ; 

2. The designation of some proper tribunal before 
which all cases of habitual truancy shall be tried, 
(generally some one or more of the Police Justices); 
and 

3. The selection of some suitable place or places 
for the confinement and training of those who are 
convicted. These places vary in different cities. 
Some have established a special school for truants, 
or a Truant Home; some make use of the City or 
State Reform School; others commit to the House 
of Correction; others to the school connected with 
the Alms House; and a few have designated some 
particular school of the city to which truants shall 
be sent, and placed under the charge of the master, 
not for instruction, but for correction, to be return- 
ed to their several schools after due trial. 

The truant officer is made the complaining wit- 
ness before the Court, and in most cases it is left 
entirely to his option, both as to time and nature of 
complaint. In one city, I find it the Officer’s duty 
to arrest every child out of school, who can not give 
a satisfactory account of himself, and to take him to 
the school to which he belongs, ana at the same 
time to notify the parent. After three such arrests 
the child must be taken before the Police Magis- 
trate as an habitual truant. In all cities having a 
Truant Officer, the main dependence is placed upon 
the hearty co-operation between Truant Officer and 
teacher. ‘The teacher is required to report the 
names and residence of truants, whenever he desires 
the aid of the Truant Officer ; and farther than this, 
the Officer is required to visit the schools under his 
special watch, as often as his time will permit, that 
he may obtain facts within the teacher's possession 
that may aid him in his work. Beside attending to 
the cases reported by the teacher, the Truant Of- 
ficer is required to be on the look-out throughout 
his district, visiting occasionally the places most 
frequented by idle and vicious boys, and to labor 
for the reformation of such as he finds there during 
school hours. 

Experience has taught that the best Truant Offi- 
cers are “men of intelligence and energy, of sound 
judgment and active kindness.” It has been my 
good fortune to meet several successful Truant 
Officers, and I can bear testimony to their excellent 
qualities of head and heart. They are men who 
will spare no pains to reclaim the offenders, and 





who have made many sacrifices to rescue the truant 
from the evil company into which he has fallen. A 
gentleman told me, a few weeks since, that while 
acting as Truant Officer, he has taken a boy as soon 
as he was out of his bed in the morning, and has 
kept him within his sight till he retired at night, 
feeding him at his own table meanwhile, and after 
pursuing this course for some days, has so won upon 
the boy as to secure his steady attendance upon 
school thereafter. 

The universal testimony is that the system has 
been beneficial rather in preventing truancy than in 
curing it. The very presence of a Truant Officer 
has a wholesome restraint upon many, who might 
otherwise be led away by bad companions. 

It is estimated that nine-tenths of the truants 
above nine years of age are vicious otherwise, and 
that the benefits that flow from the truant system 
are rather of a saving than of a reformatory char- 
acter. 

Of 2,407 cases reported by one of the truant offi- 
cers of the city of Boston, for a period of ten years, 
only 367 cases were presented to the court, and 318 
were sentencedd to the different reformatory insti- 
tutions of the city and the State. 

The same officer reports during the same ten 
years 407 cases of absentees whom he had persuaded 
to attend school. 

The course pursued in the city of Boston is briefly 
sketched thus : 

“First, the teacher’s powers of attraction and 
coercion are exerted to prevent cases of truancy 
from occurring; if these influences are not sufficient 
and the pupil commits the offence so often as to be- 
come an ‘habitual truant,’ assistance is sought 
from the truant officer, armed with the authority of 
law. He investigates the case. He endeavors to 
find out the cause of the truancy and remove it. 
He explains the law to the offender, and to his 
parents, and shows the consequences of continuing 
in transgression. He mingles with his warnings, 
friendly advice, encouragement and good counsel. 
The name is placed on his book, and his eye is kept 
on the delinquent. If he reforms, the case is drop- 
ped. If not, the complaint is made and the warrant 
for arrest is issued, the offender is arrested and 
taken before one of the justices of the police court, 
though to save his feelings and to preserve some 
spark of self-respect, he is not put into the dock 
with hardened criminals in open court, but the case 
is heard in a private room. If found guilty, he is 
sentenced to the institution provided for such cases. 
It often happens, however, during the course of 
these proceedings, before the truant is actually 
placed under the officers of the reformatory institu- 
tion, that his parents or friends find some other 
way of disposing of him. He is sent into the coun- 
try, or put to work, or placed in some private or 
charitable institution, and some such disposition of 
him is generally encouraged by the officers and the 
justices. If there are mitigating circumstances he 
may be put on probation.” 

The necessity of some such system becomes every 
day more apparent in this city. The city owes it 
to herself as an act of self-preservation. I shall be 
met with the objection that the city has no right to 
compel the attendance of any children upon her 
public schools. For the sake of argument, admit 
this to be true, and for a moment let us examine 
whether there is anything compulsory in the plan 
proposed. It is not expected that all children will 
attend the public schools; they are left at liberty to 
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attend or not as they may may see fit. The Truant | should be men of the very best character, in sym- 
Officer is expected to use all his persuasive power | with children; men of firmness tempered with 
to induce attendance upon some school of those indness ; men who would esteem no sacrifice too 
who are growing up without any instruction or | great to secure the rescue of an outcast, or of a 
without occupation. They have been placed at | willfully disobedient boy. They should visit all 
school with a full understanding that they must sub- | parts of their districts, especially such as are known 
mit to all reasonable rules and regulations. Is any to be the haunts of the idle and vicious. They 
regulation more reasonable than the one which de- should have, at convenient places, “ order boxes,” 
mands regular attendance upon school? Is any | where teachers may deposit notes of inquiry, or re- 
rule more reasonable than the one which requires | quests for assistance. These men should be made 
correct deportment on the part of all pupils ?— | special policemen, and should have authority to call 
Would not a parent have just reason to complain in the aid of the regular police, whenever needed, 
of any school which neglected these very important but they should have nothing whatever to do with 
matters? (Can a proper care for the execution of | boys except in their relations to the schools. Only 
these rules be considered at all compulsory in its such cases as teachers have failed to reach, in the 
nature? Does not every candid parent consent to | exercise of all their powers, should be reported to 
such a discipline of his child? Would any proper , I'ruant Officers. The question may here arise, why 
means to secure good habits be considered compul- | not make teachers Truant Officers, and empower 
sory? Would not every parent rather compel the | them to make arrests? The answer is simple. If 
observance of rules so wise and salutary ? ' they attend to all their other duties properly, they 

So far as the arrest and sentence of the offender | have not time to devote to this work ; and even had 
is concerned, is it any more compulsory than the | they time, their being clothed with legal authority 
law which already exists, and under which the same | would detract from their moral power, in that it 


offender is liable to arrest and sentence, at least so 
soon as he shall have reached the point of crime to- 
ward which his habits of truancy are most surely 
leading him ? 

Our City Reform School is a school for the refor- 
mation of juvenile offenders. It should not be con- 
sidered a penal institution. Upon this school the 
the city authorities do compel the attendance of 
certain boys. ‘Their right to doso is unquestioned. 
The object is to save the city from the ‘injury in- 
flicted upon themselves by their continuance in 


courses of crime and criminal indulgences. Can | 


any one define precisely the point where this com- 
pulsory education may be commenced, without 
doing violence to the rights of individuals? The 
right is one which inheres in the civil! power—the 
right of self-preservation. It commences just where 


the danger begins, and it warrants the use of means | 
If a school for | 


adapted to secure the end sought. 
the confinement and instraction of offenders may be 
established, and attendance thereon enforced, when 
the danger has grown serious, may not less stringent 
measures be adopted when the danger is less immi.- 
nent? Ifa school may be established in which boys 
may be placed against their own will for aterm of years, 
simply because the good of the community demands 
it, may not other schools be established, attendance 
upon which for a small part of the time may be com- 
pelled when the good of the same community de- 
mands it? Does not the city owe a duty to those 
children, who, by reason of parental neglect, or an 
entire want of parental care, are drawn into bad 
company and into crime, even before the point of 
open crime is reached ? 

If asked here what course I would advise, I would 
answer ; 

As soon as it can be done under the sanction of 


| might arouse ill-founded suspicions of partiality, or 

lead the teacher to a shorter method of cure, before 
| exhausting all his persuasive powers. Such a con- 
| ferring of power upon the teacher, would place him 
‘too much in the position of a complainant, and thus 
' weaken his influence over his whole school. The 

pupils should regard the teacher as a friend, who is 

seeking by every possible means to save them from 
| the clutches of the law, and the reporting of their 
cases to the Truant Officer will then be a great 
terror to the evil-doer, which will aid the teacher 
while it saves the child. 


The worst cases, which the teacher is unable to 
| reach and the cases he cannot succeed in saving, 
| will be reportedto the Reform School Commissioner 
for trial and sentence. 

The necessity of some system to check truancy is 
enforced by the following considerations :— 
Truants are rapidly learning the lessons of the 
street ;—lessons at war with the vital interests of the 
people, a school in which pupils make rapid pro- 
gress in disobedience to parents, prevarication, 
falsehood, obscenity, profanity, lewdness, intemper- 
ance, petty thieving, larceny, burglary, robbery and 
murder, whose graduates become a prey upon the 
citizen, and a constant tax upon his pccket. Out 
of nearly 2,800 criminals confined in the State of 
New York during a period of ten years, it was 
| found that less than 250 had ever been regular 
| attendants upon any school. 
| Again, the cost of the system will be less to the 
city than the care of the criminals added to the list 
by its absence. 
| §till further, the city owes a debt to those poor 
| parents, who are necessarily away from their homes 
| during the entire day, and who cannot, for that rea- 





law, I would have three or four Truant Officers ap. | son, prevent or correct the truant habits of their 
pointed, whose duty it should be to visit the several | children. Such children feel sure of immunity in 
schools of the city, as often as their other duties | their truancy, because their parents cannotbe found 
would permit, and there learn from the teachers the | by the teacher when he seeks a reason for their ab- 
names and residences of those children between the | sence. Many such parents have, during the past 
ages of seven and sixteen years, who are often tru- | year, besought my aid in correcting the truancy of 
ants from school. They should then visit the their children. Gladly as I would aid them, my 
a or guardians of these children, and endeavor | lack of time forbids any such work as a Truant Of- 
y every means within their power, to secure their ficer can alone well do. 
punctual attendance—exhausting all resources that | I leave this subject with the hope that such mea- 
an enlightened judgment ang a kind heart would | sures will be adopted by the .city as now lie within 
suggest, before proceeding to any legal measures— its power, and if further legislative action is need- 
using their authority as a last resort. 


These officers | ed, that early steps will be taken to secure it. 
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